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INVITATION. 


\ jitters are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Tt is a great country, in extent as well as 
in resources, and provided one can go far 
enough, one can always find the weather one 
would like. Probably during August the far 
Northwest has been in the minds of many 
who, here in the East, have had to endure 
a temperature high in the nineties. The pic- 
ture on the first page of the cover, reproduced 
from an original photograph, suggests that, 
could they have visited our most northern ter- 
ritory, their fondest hope would have been 
realized. 

‘*‘Midsummer in Alaska’’ is no misnomer. 
The striking photograph here reproduced was 
taken almost exactly a year ago. It shows a 
snow-crowned peak near Juneau. Saw-Tooth 
Mountain is in a land of mountains, and 
because it does not stand alone, or attain excep- 
tional height, its name has not won a place on 
the maps; but the picture shows that it and 
all the region round about develop distinctive 
beauties. 


& 


ps years ago a barrel of granulated sugar 
was stolen from the sidewalk in front of a 
Boston grocery-store. Long ago, of course, it 
was marked off to profit and loss; but the other 
day a well-dressed young man walked into the 
store and asked leave to pay for the stolen goods, 
and did so, with interest. No names were 
mentioned in this transaction, and perhaps it 
was not necessary that any should be given. 
When the call of conscience supplements or even 
forestalls the demands of justice, there may 
properly be some respect for private rights. 
& 

We philosophers set out to find the ‘‘good 

in everything,’’ they will not omit to 
notice that a moment of absent-mindedness 
sometimes yields excellent results. To illus- 
trate: Six months ago, following an attack of 
measles, a citizen of Plymouth County, Massa- 
chusetts, lost his voice. The other day, as he 
stood by the roadside, a pair of horses, fright- 
ened by a passing automobile, started to run. 
The voiceless one took after them. In the 
excitement of the moment he forgot his disabil- 
ity, and yelled, and since that time he has been 
able to talk as freely as ever he did. 


& 


A newspaper notes that there is not a 
woman among the more than one hundred 
and fifty new attorneys recently admitted to 
practice at the local bar, but of the ninety-two 
doctors of medicine passed by the state board 
of registration, ten are women. The facts pro- 
voke the comment that the alignment of the 
sexes in the professions seems increasingly to 
turn ‘‘in the direction of natural aptitude and 
sympathetic development.’’ Few women find 
the practice of law a congenial occupation. On 
the other hand, ‘‘the healing art offers to 
women a career in which their natural intui- 
tions and their delicate perceptions’? qualify 
them to excel. Bearing in mind the fact that 
to generalize on such a subject is always unsafe, 
these conclusions are perhaps truer than some 
others. ® 


“Ales in a garden’’ was the ideal of an 
English essayist, and a living-room in a 
treetop seems in some respects the next best 
thing. In Orange, Massachusetts, one might 
find it in the topmost branches of a willow, 
thirty feet from the ground. As a matter of 
fact, the ‘‘tree house’’ consists of two rooms, 
one a sleeping apartment and the other a sitting- 
and dining-room., The roof and walls are made 
of duck, and arranged so that they can be 
drawn aside, leaving an open platform shaded 
by the roof and branches. To make this tree 
house accessible, a bridge has been built, lead- 
ing from a piazza of the real house to the tree 
house, a distance of twenty feet; but one might 
safely assume that the tree house was the one 
in which most of the August nights were spent. 
& 

8 a life-saver of drowning baseballs,—the title 
was originated at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
—Prince, a dog belonging in that city, has 
recently had his license renewed by the boys 








who use a diamond which abuts upon the | 


Charles River. Before Prince got interested in 
the game, dozens of balls, batted into the river, 
used to be lost, but now the dog is depended 
upon to retrieve all such. He never fails, the 
players say. He is unerring in locating a ball, 
and he seems to think that the only thing worth 
living for is to attend the games and keep track 
of the hits. It is not unusual for him to re- 
cover from three to five balls in a day. At 
that rate, it would not take long to save the 
price of his license, and naturally the players 
were glad to ‘‘chip in’’ and pay it. 
Ca) 


|' does a boy no harm to do some useful work 
and earn some money during vacation, and 
if he can spice his task with a suggestion of 
enterprise, so much the better. In certain 
towns of Worcester County, Massachusetts, a 
new water company has been finding it difficult 
to obtain labor to connect subscribers’ residences 
with the mains. Sons of the stockholders heard 
of it and applied for the job. They would dig 
trenches, they said, make all connections, and 
then fill in again at the rate of ten cents a foot. 
At first the townsfolk laughed, for the volan- 
teers belonged to well-to-do families, and had 
not been accustomed to manual labor. But 
when two or three citizens took them up, it 
proved that the lads were prompt, energetic 
and efficient, and at last accounts they had all 


the work they could do, and were earning from | 


three dollars to five dollars a day apiece. 
® © 
ANIMALS AND THEIR CLOTHES. 


E wear rain-proof jackets all the winter, which 
are only taken off late in the spring. In ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Artisans’? the author says that coats for 
show cattle are quite the fashion in England, 
especially when they are sent to a distance. 
A really smart Jersey cow would not like to be 
seen at a show without her luggage, a chest 
containing not only her sleeping-jacket, but her 
brushes and combs and horn-protectors. 


In Scotland the lambs are , before go ing 
on to the hills, with water-proof coats call 
‘*brats.”? Some horses are even measured for 
their suits, although the majority have to con- 
tent themselves with ‘‘reach-me-downs”’ made 
to sizes. They also have the distinction of 
having their ‘‘things’’ marked with the mono- 
gram of their owners. 

**Prince,’ a ae intelligent penguin kept at 
the London “ —— annually with 
a scarlet and ecid 4 jacket. He used to come 
hopping up with joy to have this put on, per- 
haps because he liked the coat, or perhaps he 
associated its appearance with a walk in the 
garden outside, which was his privilege when 
wearing it. 

Some controvers pd arose recently with the local 
authorities near Epping Forest as to whether a 
no legally be kept in a_dwelling-house, 

owner of the pig kept it as a a and 

pleaded that it was an educated pig. h 
vathorities held strong views about the subject 
and were not convi It was then pleaded 
that the pig wore a jacket, slept in a bed, and 
when in bed had a nightgown. This settled 
the matter, and the pig was allowed to remain 
a member of the family. 


* © 


UNEXPECTED SHAPES. 


‘In steering an automobile,’’ says a recent 

book of instruction for motorists, *‘the un- 
expected in the shape of animals must always 
be looked out for.’’ 


**Very true,”’ says a writer in Punch. ‘‘We 
remember once to have met a horse of such 
unexpected shape that our motor shied from it.’’ 
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verybody knows that in Holland the cows | 
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Pe Fe BA Ie I I I BS IL TO TS 
P above the pines on the 
ZU ridge to the east the sun 
was rising and the air 

smelled of the woods, of the 
warm sand of the roadsides, of 
the perfect May morning. Three 
men in the quaint garb of pio- 
neer foreigners came down the 
lane from the shoemaker’s house 
and turned into the road. Before 
they had gone many paces old 
Peter Walling stopped abruptly. 

‘There is a warning,’’ he said 
in Norwegian. 

The eyes of the two others 
followed swiftly to his pointing. 











In the 
midst of the sand a twig of willow had 
been stuck. The top was split, and it 


held upward a bit of soiled paper. Old 
Peter seemed undecided whether to touch 
the message or not, but Halstrom, the 
shoemaker, plucked it from the stick, and 
scowled as he tried to make out its mean- 
ing. Presently he handed. it to his son. 

‘*What does it say, Eric?’’ he asked. 

The message was in English, printed 
with a lumberman’s coarse pencil, and 
a rude attempt had been made to draw 
a skull and cross-bones at the top of the 
paper. Eric read it slowly, translating 
into Norwegian as he went along: 

“Be Ware! All NORWEGANS and 
SWEEDS are hereby WARNED 
not to goto the Town Hall under 
PENALTY of DEATH.” 

It was signed in big letters, ‘‘ By Order 

of the Committee. ’’ 

Eric Halstrom looked up and laughed 
shortly. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it means 
us,’’ and he tucked the message away 
with some care in his pocket. 

‘*We may need it,”” he added. 

The two older men were silent for a 
moment. Then Peter Walling spoke 
faintly: ‘‘If there is going to be trouble 
—if there is danger — 

The old shoemaker straightened his 
bent shoulders and his eyes flashed 
angrily. ‘‘Peter Walling, will you go or 
will you stay? I thought we had settled 
this question once for all.’’ 

“T’ll go, Jens—yes, yes, I’ll go,’’ 
answered Walling, hurriedly, but his lips 
protested under his beard. 

Halstrom turned without a word and 
hobbled down the road, determination 
speaking from every nervous hitch of 
his twisted frame. He was small and 
crippled, and in all his life he had never 
been able to do the work of a strong 
man. But there was that in his blue eyes 
which made him a leader in Thingvalla. 
He had cobbled in the old country, and 
he had cobbled in this new Northwest 
among the pines, and every peg he drove 
had clinched a thought. He was not 
educated in English; he had emigrated 
too late for that, but he had seen to it 
that his son made the best of the scant 
schooling of a new land, and better still, 
he had taught him some of the wisdom 
that comes to a cobbler who thinks. 

Eric stood almost six feet tall. His 
hair was as yellow and curly as a rope 
end, and his eyes were blue and steady. 
Although barely twenty years old, 
learned by the hard knocks of a pioneer country 


how to take care of himself, both with his big | 


right arm and with his tongue. 

Over ten miles of sand-hills and corduroy, 
through vast forests of pine as yet barely notched 
with the clearings of settlers, the three men 
came at last in sight of the town hall, the 
shoemaker and his son in front, and old Peter 
Walling behind, muttering his fears. The town 
hall was a log shack, one story high, with a 
single large room. 

As the three approached, they could see that 
the road was full of men and teams. The men 
were moving about, and talking with the bois- 
terous pleasantry of backwoodsmen who do not 
often meet. They had gathered this spring 
morning for the annual session of the board of 
review—the board that was to make the final 
equalization of the taxes on the property of the 
township. Eric looked anxiously to see if there 
were any others present from the Thingvalla 
settlement, or, indeed, any Scandinavians, but 
he could not see even one. 

“*They are all afraid,’’ the shoemaker said, 
bitterly. ‘‘They have come to a free country, 
and they don’t know how to be free.’’ 

But the New Antrim settlement was out in 
force. Eric heard the jolly voices of the young 
Irishmen, and he knew well that they were 
spoiling for a fight. Thingvalla was in one 
corner of the township, New Antrim was in the 


other, and between the settlements stretched | 


he had | 






unbroken forests of pine and implacable 
bitterness. It was one of those settlement 
differences so common in the backwoods, and 
the more unfortunate for being unfounded. 
New Antrim was sure that Thingvalla was 






| tamberman’s red jacket seized a heavy oak 
swingletree from the blacksmith’s door, sprang 
out into the road, and shouted: 

**Come on, boys, we’ ve got ’em!’’ 

Eric and his father did not stop, but old 





DRAWN BY GEORGE 





ERIC . 


| trying to control the township, and Thingvalla 
was equally sure that New Antrim was escaping 
| its share of taxation. And that was the condi- 
tion on this bright May day, when the three 
from Thingvalla came down with the warning 
in Erie’s pocket. 

‘*They are too many!’’ muttered old Peter 
Walling, tremulously. 

They saw Calvin Donohue and his men 
sporting in the sunshine. Donohue was the 
man in the otter cap, immensely broad and 
brawny of shoulders, long of arms and square 
of chin. He talked in a big, jolly voice; 
where they stood they could hear him laugh. 

O’ Rourke, Callahan and some of the younger 
men were trying their strength on a huge iron 
shop. They were testing their muscles to see 
hand. There were few who could do it, but 
Calvin Donohue put it as high as his shoul- 
der as if it were only a feather. Others were 
pitching quoits with horseshoes, and one group 
was watching a pulling contest between 
O’ Rourke and Davy, who were sitting, feet to 
feet on the ground, tugging on a crowbar. 

The shoemaker, who had been resting by the 
roadside, now rose, and without a word set off 
down the hill toward the crowd, with his chin 
thrown up and his eyes looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

The moment the men of New 
them, a gleeful shout went up. 


Antrim saw 





new sport for them. 


from | 


soap-kettle that stood in front of the blacksmith | 


which could lift it from the ground with one | 


Here was | 
A powerful man in a| 





DROVE UP O'ROURKE’S ARM WITH A STINGING BLOW 


Peter Walling wavered, then turned and ran 
back up the road as fast as his legs could carry 
him. It was two against thirty, but the two 
stood their ground. While they were exchang- 
ing challenges, a man opportunely stepped from 
the doorway of the town hall and began to rap 
on the logs with a stake, announcing that the 
| board had been called to order. 

At once there was a rush for the benches, 
and Erie and his father reached the door with- 
out opposition. ‘The shoemaker made as if to | 
enter, but Jim O’ Rourke barred the door with | 
his arm. } 

**No Swedes admitted,’’ he said, gruffly. 

The shoemaker, paying no attention to the 
| order, again endeavored to enter. He was thrown | 
back violently, and if it had not been for Eric, | 
|he would have fallen. The shoemaker tried 
to speak, but his English was hopelessly con- 
fused and broken. Eric was white to the lips, 
but he controlled himself. 

‘*We are citizens of this township,’’ he said, 
‘‘and we have a right in this meeting.’’ 

“Go wan!’ was the answer. ‘‘We 
have any foreigners here. ’’ 

‘*We are as much Americans as you 
responded Eric, hotly. 

**Be cool,’’ cautioned the shoemaker, 
native tongue. 

**T tell you, Jim O’ Rourke,’’ continued Eric, 
more steadily, ‘‘there’s no need of our quarreling 
this way, and if you’d let us explain we’d show | 
you why we should all be friends — 

‘‘Friends! Let me give you a friendly 





won’t 
we 


are; 


in his 








VARIAN 


| in its welfare. 
|} ing that they 


hint. You get out of here 
double-quick. ’’ 

By nature the Scandinavian 
is peaceable, He hates fighting 
as much as he loves his home; 
and yet, for being slow to 
wrath, he is the more terrible 
when roused. Eric took one 
step forward and drove up 
O’Rourke’s arm with a sting- 
ing blow that sent him spinning 
into the room. Then he and 
his father entered. O’ Rourke, 
recovering himself, rushed upon 
Eric and dealt him a terrific 
blow in the breast. The two men were 
just closing in a desperate encounter 
when Caxton, the chairman, rose, order- 
ing silence and preparing to enforce his 
decree with a stout oak stake. 

‘*What’s the trouble here?’’ he de- 
manded, when quiet had been restored. 

‘We are citizens of this township,’’ 
said Eric, panting, ‘‘and we have a 
right to attend this meeting. This man 
tried to shut us out.”’ 

Caxton paused a moment. 

**Put out the Norsks!’’ roared a voice. 

**No,” said Caxton. ‘*They have a 
right to be here and to be heard on the 
subject of their taxes.’’ 

‘Thank you!’’ said Eric, eagerly. 
**T want to explain —’”’ 

**You will be given a chance in due 
time,’’ was the answer, given so coldly 
that it indicated the chairman’s position 
against them beyond a doubt. 

There were many whispered threats, 
but Eric and his father firmly stood their 
ground. The business of the board of 
review is to hear the complaints of 
those who think they have been unfairly 
taxed. Apparently there were to be few 
complaints at this meeting. An old 
man who spoke with the unmistakable 
inflection of the Irishman commended 
the assessment and praised the assessor. 
He thought every one in the town- 
ship had been satisfied. He was pleased 
to know that this was so. As he sat 
down, a small, loosely jointed man, 
with fiery red hair, rose from his chair. 

He wore a diamond shirt-stud which, 
if genuine, would have purchased every 
stitch of personal apparel in the room, 
He drawled pleasantly in his talk. Every 
one knew him. His name was William 
P. Ketchum, or more familiarly, Billy 
Ketchum. Eric’s eyes fastened hard 
upon him and watched him as a cata- 
mount might watch a squirrel, and with 
much the same motive. 

Billy Ketchum was the representative 
of the great logging concern of Miller, 
Knees & Dye, which owned all the pine 
lands in the township, and, indeed, in 
nearly all the county. He complimented 
the assessor in his softest manner, he 
complimented the board down from Cax- 
ton to Severn, through Holt, and then 
he complimented them up again from 
Severn to Caxton. He mentioned New 
Antrim and brought in a deft reference 
to the shamrock and the old sod, and 
then— he suddenly caught the eye of Eric 
Halstrom burning at him above the heads of 
the crowd. For a single instant he seemed 
trying to pull himself together, and then he 
went on with his pleasant drawl: 

*fAs representing the largest taxpayers in 
Middlebrook,’’ he said, ‘‘I am deeply interested 
We pay our taxes gladly, know- 
have been honestly levied and 
that they will be honestly collected —’’ 

At this Eric Halstrom came shouldering 
nearer, with the shoemaker close behind him. 

“*Tt’s not sol’? Eric gasped, excitedly, ‘‘I 
tell you it’s not so. He’s the man who’s caused 
all the trouble.’’ 

“I was not aware,’”’ put in Billy Ketchum, 
in his smoothest voice, ‘‘that you allowed your 
meetings to be broken up by a brawling —’’ 

His last words were drowned in shouts, and 
it was some moments before Mr. Caxton, pound- 
ing on the table, could restore peace, 

Calvin Donohue whispered in the chairman’s 
ear, and Mr. Caxton said aloud to Eric, ‘‘We’ ll 
hear what you have to say right away.’’ 

The shoemaker pushed Eric forward eagerly. 
The boy stood up before the crowd, blushing 
and stammering. His big hands fumbled in 
his pockets and his tongue refused to stir. He 
had not been particularly afraid to face the 
assembled forees of New Antrim in the road, 
but he was afraid to make a speech. 

**I—I wanted to—explain about the taxes, 
he stammered, 

**So I suppose,’’ 
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was Mr. Caxton’s cool reply. 














Erie pulled a piece of chalk out of his pocket 
and looked round. 

‘‘T—I’ ve got to have something to write on,’’ 
he said, at which the New Antrimites shouted 
with laughter. 

If it had not been for the wise old shoemaker 
at that moment, Erie would have been lost, 
laughed to defeat. Nothing will floor a speaker 
more quickly than the wit of an Irish audience. 
But the shoemaker spoke in Norwegian. Eric 
turned quickly; he was only a step from the 
door. ‘There, outside in the sand, stood the old 
iron kettle. He stooped, picked it up, and set 
it on a bench, which the shoemaker had swung 
into place. It was all done so swiftly that 
New Antrim forgot its fun in its astonishment. 
And when Erie drew a big white square on the 
kettle with his chalk, a voice rose hoarsely from 
the back of the room: 

‘*Well, I’ll be jiggered !’’ 

At that all the Irishmen laughed, and then 
sat still again, out of respect, being ‘‘jiggered.’’ 

Eric divided the white square into many 
smaller squares. In one corner he drew a 
number of crosses; in the opposite corner he 
did the same. One of these groups of crosses 
he labeled T. 

‘That is the Thingvalla settlement,’’ he said, 
‘‘and this—is New Antrim. ’’ 

Then he swept his hand between the two and 
glanced at Billy Ketchum. ‘‘And all this in 
here is the pine owned by Miller, Knees & Dye.”’ 

‘The shoemaker whispered in his ear, and he 
turned to the chairman, and said in a sterner 
voice, ‘*I want to show who is to blame for all 
this trouble between the settlements. ’’ 

‘*We are not dealing with quarrels,’’ was the 
response. ‘*We are here to equalize taxes.’’ 

“That’s it, that’s what I want to do. 
want to show that the taxes aren’t equal.’’ 

Then he fumbled in his pocket and drew out 
a much-folded paper. With this to support him, 
he forgot all about himself, and talked rapidly 
and earnestly.’ He told how he had figured up 
all the land owned by the Scandinavians of 
‘Thingvalla, and all that owned by New Antrim, 
and all that owned by the lumber company. 

‘*Thingvalla has two thousand two hundred 
and forty acres in farms; New Antrim has two 
thousand nine hundred and twenty acres,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘while the lumber company has 
more than twelve thousand acres of pine. 
‘Thingvalla is assessed at an average of four 
dollars and sixty cents an acre; New Antrim is 
assessed at four dollars and fifteen cents an acre 
—a little less, but not enough to count. But 
here is this lumber company assessed for only 
one dollar and ninety cents an acre —’’ 

Here Billy Ketchum sprang excitedly to his 


I 


feet. ‘‘But this is wild land—not a foot of it 
is cultivated. I tell you such a comparison is 
unfair —’’ 


‘*Yes, but your pine is worth more to the 
acre than our farms with all our crops and 
buildings on them.’’ 

‘“*T tell you —”’ 

‘*I know!’’ broke in Eric, excitedly. 
you, I know! Look here —” 

He drew from his pocket a pack of little strips 
of paper, each with a section map at the top, 
upon which different ‘‘forties’’ of land were 
checked up in red and blue pencil. 

He turned again to the table and marked out 
a square about midway between the settlements. 

‘*Here’s section ten, township forty, range 
twelve. Last fall I was hired to go over this 
land with the company’s explorer, and estimate 
the pine. We travelled together for two months, 
counted all the trees, and estimated the number 
of feet of lumber they would make. That pine 
as it stands is worth from four dollars to six 
dollars a thousand feet, and some of the single 
forties have more than two hundred thousand 
feet of timber on them. ‘That makes a cash 
value of from eight hundred dollars to twelve 
hundred dollars,—or twenty dollars to thirty 
dollars an acre,—and that’s more than the best 
improved farm in this county is worth — 

“*T tell you —’’ roared little Billy Ketchum, 
wild with excitement. 

‘And you know it,’’ added Eric. ‘‘Here 
are these slips, which will prove just what I 
say. They are the company’s own valuation 
of its property. You can see for yourselves 
that our farms are assessed for more than twice 
as much as this pine land, although it is worth 
live or six times as much. And that will show 
you who is dodging taxes. Billy Ketchum says 
that he represents the biggest taxpayers in the 
township, and that he is well contented with 
the assessment. Of course he is contented, but 
he is wrong about representing the largest tax- 
payers. As the assessments now are, we repre- 
sent the biggest taxpayers—and we are not 
contented, for we pay ten times the taxes that 
we should. All ask is that-the assessments 
be fair, and Thingvalla and New Antrim will 
not quarrel, ’’ 

Billy Ketchum, purple of face, tried in vain 
to make himself heard, but the Irishmen of 
New Antrim drowned him out of the discussion. 
The explorers’ slips were passed back and forth 
and referred to the diagram on the iron kettle, 
and for a few moments pandemonium reigned. 

‘*What’s more,’”’? shouted Eric, in the flush 
of victory, ‘‘I can prove that Billy Ketchum is 
at the bottom of this quarrel !’’ 

ihere was silence again. 

“If it hadn’t been for him, we’d have been 
good friends to-day. He’s kept us enemies so 


**T tell 
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that we couldn’t get together and assess the 
pine lands as they ought to be assessed.’’ 

Ketchum sprang to his feet. 

“It’s not so!’’ he shouted. ‘‘We’ve been 
perfectly fair to every one. Why should I mix 
up in neighborhood quarrels ?’’ 

He poured out an impassioned speech, the 
drawl all gone, and the words crowding so fast 
that he could hardly utter them plainly. He 
called the Irishmen ‘‘Billy’’ and ‘‘Calvin’’ 
and ‘‘Pete’’ familiarly, and spoke of their 
warm friendship, but somehow they did not 
rouse to enthusiasm as he had expected. They 
were thinking. 

Presently Eric made himself heard again. 

‘*Who left that warning in the Thingvalla 
road last night?’’ he asked, facing Ketchum. 

* “Who? How should I know ?’’ 

At this, New Antrim leaned forward to a 
man with curiosity. Eric drew out the warn- 
ing and told where he had found it. Then he 
passed it gravely to Mr. Caxton. 

‘Billy Ketchum left that in the road,’’ said 
Eric. ‘‘He did it to keep us away from the 
meeting. He tried to make us think’ that the 
New Antrim settlement was against us. Ile 
had found out that I knew the real value of 
those pine lands. ’’ 

Again Billy hopped up. ‘‘I dare him to 
prove it, Mr. Chairman! I didn’t come here to 
be insulted. I tell you—I dare him to prove it !’’ 


**Well, I will,’’ said Erie, coolly. 
At that the shoemaker stepped round behind 





HILE the audience that had 
W filled the village church was 

slowly dispersing at the close 
of the graduating exercises of the 
class of ’79, Dunton Academy, Doctor Carter 
and Mr. Dean, who had occupied reserved 
seats, found opportunity for a little conversation. 
Mutual congratulations were in order, for 
Richard Carter, the doctor’s son, had delivered 
the salutatory in Latin, and 
Alice Dean, the lawyer’s 








the table and picked up a long, slender, 


paper- 
covered roll and handed it to Eric. Eric held 
it up, and pointed to Ketchum’s name written 


upon it, for it was a roll of maps. Ketchum 
rushed at Eric and tried to grasp his property, 
but Eric brushed him aside. 

Then he unrolled the manila covering of the 
maps a few inches and held it up. One corner 
was torn off. He took the warning notice from 
Mr. Caxton’s desk and held it in the place of 
this torn corner. It fitted perfectly. 

‘“‘My father happened to see this when he 
came in,’’ explained Eric. ‘*What more proof 
do you want?’’ 

For a moment the room was still. ‘Then the 
same deep voice which had spoken once before 
burst out: 

“*T’ll be jiggered !’’ 

Calvin Donohue turned to Billy 
and said, none too pleasantly : 

“You get out! We can manage our own 
affairs !’’ 

Callahan suggested taking him out trium- 
phantly in the iron kettle, but Billy disappeared 
with such haste that they could not catch him. 

Then the whole assembly took up seriously 
the problem of assessments, and before the day 
was out, the township of Middlebrook was 
equalized, and the taxes of the settlers, New 
Antrim and Thingvalla alike, were cut down to 
their just proportions, no more, no less, and the 
pine lands were assessed strictly in accordance 
with Eric’s estimate slips. 


Ketchum 
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interest. ‘‘I suppose that she has 
already made a beginning ?’’ 

**Well, she hasn’t had much formal 
instruction as yet, but it seems to come 
natural to her. 1 would rather hear her play 
the piano than any professional that I ever 
listened to. She seems to make it talk right out.’’ 

The two men had not noticed that a young 
girl, burdened with bouquets and flushed with 
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lessons,’’ she continued. ‘‘I have been discuss- 
ing the matter with mother and the girls, and 
we think that I had better spend the next few 
months with Mollie, in the city.’’ 

Mr. Dean’s face fell, for he had not thought 
of absence from home in connection with his 
daughter’s career; but he was obliged to admit 
the wisdom of the proposal and to give his 
consent. So within a fortnight Alice was with 
her married sister in a city twenty miles away, 
and taking lessons. 

The lawyer missed his daughter even more 
than he had expected. The shabby old piano 
at home, that had been wont to respond so 
blithely to the touch of girlish fingers, now 
stood in its corner in a most depressing silence ; 
and even his office on the village street seemed 
to have taken on, all at once, an aspect of dingy 
lonesomeness. ‘There was no one now to run in 
upon him occasionally, at his work, and spend 
a half-hour or so in ‘‘tidying things up a little.’’ 

But at the end of a month Alice came back 
for a visit of a day, and books and papers at 
the office were once more put into place, and 
the piano was again brought into service. 

‘*Ah, that sounds something like!’’ sighed 
Mr. Dean, as he sat comfortably in his arm- 
chair at night and listened to some of his 
favorite pieces. ‘‘You have made great im- 
provement already, I see. But I should like 
to hear one of your new pieces. I suppose that 
you have learned several by this time.’’ 

Alice hesitated for a moment, and then struck 
into an exceedingly lively air. 

‘*Wonderful! Wonderful!’”? murmured the 
lawyer, as he leaned back in his chair. 

‘*T tell you, mother,’’ he declared, at last, 
‘‘our little girl is going to surprise some people 
one of these days.’’ 

‘*Very likely,’’ answered Mrs. Dean, quietly. 

Alice continued to make a monthly visit home, 
and each time she was able to play something 
new for her father. He was greatly pleased at 
her progress, although it seemed that the ex- 
pense attached to it was considerable, for at 
Thanksgiving she asked him, with some apolo- 
gies, for a hundred and fifty dollars, ‘‘I shall 
not need so much again, I hope,’’ she said, by 
way of encouragement. ‘‘You may call this 
my Christmas present, papa. ”’ 

At Christmas Alice was again at home. At 
breakfast that morning Mr. Dean announced, 
as he usually did on holidays, that he would 
spend a part of the forenoon 
at his office. 





daughter, had given the vale- 
dictory address. 

**Yes,’’ the doctor was say- 
ing, in his breezy fashion, ‘‘I 
think Dick has done pretty 
well so far. Oh, certainly, 
he’s going to be a physician! 
That suits me, of course. I 
like the old-fashioned way of 
handing down an occupation, 
so to speak, from father to son ; 
but independently of that, I 
think that the boy has—well, 
you might almost say a genius 
for my profession. I really 
have strong hopes that Dick 
will amount to something. 
It’s a great responsibility— 
this bringing up of a boy; but 
if he turns out well, it’s worth 
the trouble.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the lawyer, a 
little absently. 

‘*Your girl has done finely, 
too,’’ continued the doctor, 
with polite intention. ‘‘Dick 
says that she beat him a little 








“T am somewhat behind 
in my work,’’ he explained, 
‘and there ale important let- 
ters that must be written.’’ 

‘*Wait an hour or so before 
you go, papa,’”’ said Alice, 
‘‘and I will go down and 
tidy up a little for you. I 
know that office must be a 
sight to behold.’’ 

So when the lawyer reached 
his office, at about ten o’ clock, 
he found his daughter estab- 
lished there, with everything 
in ‘‘apple-pie order,’’ as he 
expressed it. But his atten- 
tion was at once attracted by 
one unfamiliar article of fur- 
niture. ‘‘Where in the world 
did that typewriter come 
from ?’’ he demanded. 

It should be explained that 
the typewriter at that time, 
although it had already made 
its way into pretty general 
use in the city, was a novelty 
in village offices. 








in most studies. She certainly 
has a good head of her own. 
Don’t you agree with me it’s 
almost a pity that she isn’t a boy ?’’ he added, 
jocosely. 

Mr. Dean’s smile was a little forced. His 
family consisted of four daughters, of whom 
Alice was the youngest. 

“I don’t quite agree with you there,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘though I believe I have gone so far 
as to remark to Alice that I wished she had a 
twin brother.’’ 

“*Not that it isn’t possible for a girl to look 
forward to a career of her own nowadays,’’ the 
doctor wenton. ‘‘Woman’s sphere has widened 
considerably since you and I were boys. I 
dare say that your daughter, with her undoubted 
ability, has something in mind other than set- 
tling down into young ladyhood ?’’ 

To tell the truth, the busy lawyer had given 
very little definite thought to the question of 
Alice’s future. His other girls had, no doubt, 
“settled down into young ladyhood’’ after 
completing their schooling, and two of them 
were already married. Probably he had taken 
it for granted that his youngest would follow 
their example. 

But this chance conversation had suddenly 
awakened an ambition in regard to Alice. 
Why should she not have some kind of career 
as well as young Carter? He hastily made a 
mental inventory of her tastes and aptitudes, so 
far as he could recall them, and at once his face 
brightened. 

**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I rather think that Alice 
will devote herself to musie. I think that she 
has a decided gift in that direction.’’ 

“‘Ah!”? said the doctor, with a show of 


| the excitement of the occasion, had entered the | 





“ AREN'T YOU GOING TO CONGRATULATE ME, PAPA?” 


pew behind them, and was waiting an opportu- 
nity to speak. 

**Excuse me for interrupting,’’ she said, as 
she touched the lawyer’s arm, ‘‘but aren’t you 
going to congratulate me, papa?’’ 


‘Why, Miss Alice!’’? exclaimed Doctor 
Carter, turning round and forestalling his 
friend. ‘‘I will do so, at any rate. Your 


father and I have been bragging a little about 
our children, and he was just speaking of your 
musical gift. Allow me to say that you owe 
it to yourself and to your friends to cultivate it. 
Such a talent is not to be hidden under a bushel. 
Now in the case of my boy, 1 am simply look- 
ing to see him established as an ordinary doctor 
—a, little better one than his father, I hope. 
But you, my dear young lady, with your gift, 
may yet become famous. ’’ 

There was a little twinkle in Alice’s eyes as 
she withdrew her hand from the doctor’s friendly 
grasp, but she gravely thanked him for his good 
wishes. ‘‘Ilamafraid that my father somewhat 
overestimates my musical ability,’’ she said, 
**but I will think about it.’’ 

And after a few words with her father she | 
went to join her mother and sisters, who were | 
waiting for her in the aisle. 

Apparently she lost no time in thinking about 
it, for the next evening she said, ‘‘Papa, I’ve 
made up my mind that I should like to begin | 
taking lessons at once, if you are willing.’’ 

“Certainly, certainly!’’ replied Mr. Dean. 
‘*No time like the present.’’ 

‘‘Of course I shall have to go away for the 





‘*Why, that is your present 
to me, papa,’’ Alice replied. 
‘“*Isn’t ita dear? And I can 
perform on it quite well—much better, at any 
rate, than I ever could on the piano.’’ 

Her father stared in astonishment. ‘‘Why, 
what have you been doing ?’’ he asked, blankly. 

‘*Taking lessons in stenography and type- 
writing, to be sure,’? she answered. ‘‘And 
now I must show you my present to you. 
Allow me,’’ she said, with an elaborate gesture, 
‘to introduce Miss Alice Dean, your future 
typewriter, stenographer and clerk.’’ 

A light broke in upon her father’s mind. 
‘Do you mean that you have been studying 
shorthand and typewriting instead of music?’ 

‘*Why, yes,” replied Alice. ‘The truth is, 
I could never have made @ musician. Oh, of 
course I play a little—mostly by ear; but really, 
papa, if you must know, I didn’t inherit any 
ability in that direction to speak of. I thought 
it would be much better for me to take lessons 
in something that I could learn to do well, and 
that would be of use. So with the help of 
mother and the girls, I planned this little 
Christmas surprise for you. I hope it is a 
pleasant one. You have needed assistance in 
the office for a long time, you know.’’ 

‘*Where did you learn all those new pieces 
that you have been entertaining me with if you 
| haven?” t been taking piano lessons’’’ asked the 
lawyer, as if cross-examining a witness. 

“Oh, I got those at Miss Sherman’s school 
of stenography. You see, a hand-organ played 


| twice a week under our window all the summer 
| and fall. 


It was very distracting, but I couldn’t 


help catching the tunes. And now, papa, 1 
want you to dictate some of those letters to me, 
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and see what it means to have a stenographer 
at your elbow. I may not do so very well just 
at first, but I shall hope to improve.’’ 

But at the end of an hour, when Mr. Dean 
was adding his signature to several neatly type- 
written letters, he was obliged to admit that 
his volunteer clerk did very well indeed. 

**You would certainly be of great help to 
me,”’ he said, ‘‘and of course I should be 
delighted to have you in the ofhice; but will you 
be contented to spend your days writing letters 
for a country lawyer ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t intend to be contented with 
that! I shall begin to study at once.’’ 

“Study ?”’ said Mr. Dean, inquiringly. 

‘*Yes; study law, of course. And I shall 
have a fine teacher—one of the best-read lawyers 
in the state, so people say.”’ 

‘Do you mean that you intend to enter the 
profession ?’’ asked the lawyer, amused. 

“Certainly. Why not?’’ answered Alice. 

‘“*Why, my dear child, there are only two or 
three women lawyers in the whole state !’’ 











“Well, then, when I’m admitted to the bar | 
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there will be three or four. You see, papa, I 
have chosen my career. The law has always 
had a fascination for me. But I never really 
decided to try for it until my graduation day. 
Do you remember the talk that you had with 
Doctor Carter that afternoon? I heard part of 
it. Icouldn’t help it, you know. Well, I made 
up my mind that I would try to be as much to 
you as Dick Carter would be to his father. I 
may not succeed, but you will help me in the 
attempt, won’t you, papa?’’ 

There was a gleam of pride in the old 
lawyer’s eyes as he looked into the eager face 
that, with all its youthful freshness, resembled 
so strongly his own time-worn countenance. 

**Well, we’ll see,’’ he said. 

He did see. In due course of time Dick 
Carter became a full-fledged physician, and he 
joined his father in practice. But even before 
that day the weather-beaten sign over a certain 
office on Main Street was replaced by a brand- 
new one, which read: 

DEAN & DEAN, 
Attorneys at Law. 











CURIOSITIES sz PENSION 
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BY J OHN C. BLACK, Formerly United States Commissioner of Pensions. 








LITTLE more than half the period 
tA between the close of the Civil War 

and the death of the last veteran of 
the struggle has probably passed. In May, 
1905, the funeral of Hiram Cronk, the last sur- 
vivor of the War of 1812, was marked by fitting 
observances in New York City and elsewhere. 
He had enlisted in 1814, when fourteen years 
old, on the same day with his father and two 
brothers. None of the three, who were honor- 
ably discharged the following November, real- 
ized that one of their number was destined to 
survive every other participant in that momen- 
tous war of the early republic. 

The last survivor of the Revolution died in 
1869, four years after Appomattox. 

Gen. Frederick C. Ainsworth, for many years 
chief of the Record and Pension Office in the 
War Department, estimates that by 1945 the last 
survivor of the Civil War will have passed 
away. That will be eighty years after its close, 
which the Pension Office fixes on April 13, 1865. 
By the law of averages, General Ainsworth 
estimates that in 1940, in the year of the eighth 
presidential campaign after the next, there will 
be three hundred and forty veterans of the Civil 
War living, and that this company will be mus- 
tered out of life in the following five years. 

The late James Russell Lowell tells in one 
of his essays that when he was a boy memories 
of the Revolution were still fresh in the public 
mind; the veterans of that struggle told their 
story at the neighborhood gatherings. Thou- 
sands of the readers of The Companion to-day 
will live to comment on the fact, as some de- 
scendant brings to them the historic pages which 
tell of stirring scenes, that they remember well 
the veterans of the Civil War, and can see over 
again the brave showing they made on Memorial 
day as they went to decorate the graves of their 
comrades in arms. This will soon be a picture 
of the past. 

The youngest persons in the service at the 
close of the Civil War obviously stand the best 
chances of being among the last survivors. It 
is not known what particular man is entitled 
to this distinction. An eleven-year-old drummer 
boy was once enlisted, but how near the close 
of the war I do not know. 











Boys the Best Soldiers. 





HE average age to-day of the surviving 
tT participants of that struggle is slightly 
above sixty-five years. This does not 
mean that the average age of the army mustered 
out in 1865 was only twenty-three, because, of 
course, other things being equal, more of those 
who were young at discharge have survived 
than of those who were above the average age. 
But toa surprising extent the Union army was 
made up of young men. They were literally 
“Boys in Blue.’’ 

Gen. N. M. Curtis, who was the hero of Fort 
Fisher, declares from his four years’ experience 
that the lad of nineteen made the very best 
soldier in the service. At that age he has no 
family responsibilities at home to distract his 
attention; he is generally in robust health; he 
is ready to obey orders, and is not overwhelmed 
with opinions of his own. Many a soldier of 
the war, as lie looks back, will agree that the 
young man made the best volunteer soldier. 

How many veterans of the Union army sur- 
vive? The War Records Office, which has the 
best facilities for such work, computed that on 
June 30, 1905, there were still living eight 
hundred and twenty thousand Union veterans 
who had received an honorable discharge, a 
number considerably exceeding the total popu- 














lation of the State of Maine. This was, then, 


the army of survivors, half-way between the 
close of the war and the passing of their gen- 
eration. 

Of this vast army there were six hundred 
and eighty-four thousand carried on the pension 
roll. By June 30, 1906, the number had de- 
creased by eighteen thousand names. This 
margin between the pension roll and the sur- 
viving veterans is constantly narrowing, due to 
the increasing infirmities of age, and the practice 
of the department, now embedded in law, of 
regarding old age as a presumptive evidence of 
disability. 

There are probably not more than one hundred 
and twenty thousand of this great army of 
survivors to-day who are under sixty-two, and 
at that age they are eligible to a pension of 
six dollars a month, without special disabilities. 
At sixty-five this age pension becomes eight 
dollars, at sixty-eight it is ten dollars, and at 
seventy it is twelve dollars. 


The Widows’ Pension. 





HIS is approximately a service pension. 
tT The mere fact of service for ninety days, 
with an honorable discharge, is at these 
ages in life regarded as evidence of a degree of 
disability entitling the veterans to these ratings 
under the pension act of 1890. That law 
marked an era in our pension legislation. 
The older laws had given pensions on 
account of injuries incurred in the service. 
This one pensioned veterans who had become 
disabled from any cause, provided it did 
not grow out of the applicant’s own vicious 
habits. There are thus two main classes of 
pensioners—those under the general law, 
and those under the act of 1890. A failure 
to understand this distinction between the 
two bases of claims in all its many rami- 
fications accounts for no small share of the 
correspondence of the Pension Office. 

For example, a widow who is pensioned 
under the general law, because her husband 
died of disease or injury contracted in the 
service, gets twelve dollarsa month. Beside 
her may be living a widow whose husband 
served just as long and faithfully, but whose 
death had no relation to service origin. He 
may have been killed ina rolling-mill. Such 
a widow is pensionable only under the act 
of 1890; its rate is eight dollars. 

The distinction between the two laws is 
constantly provoking trouble, and has given 
rise to the demand, now presented to Con- 
gress in a bill, that all widows’ pensions 
should be made twelve dollars, no matter what 
the cause of the husband’s death. 

Another curious distinction between the two 
systems is that the widow who draws under 
the general law is entitled to a pension regard- 
less of her financial condition. She may be the 
richest woman in town. But to draw the sum 
allowed under the act of 1890, her income must 
not exceed two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 











How largely is the American pension system | 


connected with the Civil War, or what will 
it be after the veterans of that struggle have 
passed away? The stupendous proportions of 
that struggle are revealed by the number of its 
participants on the pension roll to-day. 

The number of Civil War pensioners has 
already been given. There were at the close of 
the last fiscal year over two hundred and fifty 
thousand Civil War widows, besides five thou- 
sand mothers, and some hundreds of fathers 
and helpless children. These bring the Civil 
War total up to nine hundred and thirty- 
one thousand. 

All the other wars, from the Revolution to 


| the present time, now contribute somewhat 
over fifty thousand names to the roll. 

At the beginning of this year there were four 
pensions paid on account of the Revolutionary 
War, one to a widow and three to daughters ; 
these latter have been put on the roll by special 
act of Congress. Over six hundred widows of 
the War of 1812 survive, but no participants. 
Then come the Indian wars, including widows 
and survivors. About four thousand survivors 
of the Mexican, and seven thousand widows of 
participants in that contest are borne on the 
rolls, numbers which are shrinking rapidly. 
The war with Spain has thus far contributed 
only about twenty-three thousand names to 
the roll, and the regular army supplies about 
fourteen thousand. Moreover, there is a rapid 
and terrible diminishing, due to death, con- 








stantly going on. 


establishment in a very few years hence will be 
much less imposing than it is to-day. 

The total number on the roll, from all wars, 
of both sexes and all ages, hovers remarkably 
close to the one million mark. January 31, 
1905, was apparently the high-water mark, the 
roll then carrying four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-six names in the excess of the even 
million. It had fallen on June 30, 1906, to 
nine hundred and eighty-five thousand, and is 
apparently on the decline, although this is 
always an unsafe prediction. New legislation 
and the constant adjudication of claims under 
existing law tend to keep up the number. 

The Pension Office is to-day one of the great 
establishments of Washington. It is housed in 
what was said at the time of its completion 
to be the largest brick building in the world, 
containing more than fifteen million bricks. In 
exterior dimensions it is four hundred feet long 
and half as wide. Its interior court is so large 
that it has been the home of the Inaugural Ball 
ever since its completion. The Pension Office 
building now houses about fourteen hundred 
employés; about two hundred more are in the 
field. At one time two thousand employés 
were borne on the rolls in the office, and several 
hundred more in the field. But the work is 
lessening, although the volume of annual dis- 
bursement is not appreciably declining. The 
time has come when a very large number of 
the cases have been passed on. 

It should be remembered, however, that most 
pensioners are applicants for an increased rating 
—something which makes work for the office. 
The complications growing out of the existing 
systems founded on different laws account in 
large part for this. One man does not like to 
see another getting more than himself, when | 
on grounds of equity he believes their claims 
about the same; and so believing, he asks for 
the larger sum. These applications account for 
a good share of the Congressmen’s mail. 

The Pension Office, with its million names, 








other great life-and-death struggle, the pension 


It is, therefore, apparent that unless this |a little help. 
country unfortunately becomes engaged in an-| received small compensation; they were not 





comes perhaps the nearest of anything there is | since the Civil War. 
to providing a national directory, and many are | one hundred thousand pensions, or a tenth of the 
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the latest papers which he had signed. She 
abandoned her claim for a pension, but when 
supplied with his address, she declared she 
would make no use of it. 

Annual payments in pensions are now running 
slightly over one hundred and forty-one million 
dollars a year, and expenses of the office cost 
nearly four million dollars more. The year 
closing June 30, 1905, proved the high-water 
mark in payments. The pension expenditures 
did not reach one hundred million dollars a year 
until 1890, when the liberalization already re- 
ferred to was made. In 1875, ten years after 
the close of the struggle, the total cost of the 
pension service was less than thirty million 
dollars a year. 

But these sums, whether large or small, are 
widely dispersed, and as a rule go to people at 
a time in their life when they are benefited by 
The soldiers of the Civil War 





looking for money, and did not go into the 
service from pecuniary motives. It seems only 
just that this rich country, as those who bore the 
burden of this struggle are looking toward the 
setting sun of life, should deal generously with 
them. 


Pensioners in Foreign Lands. 





N its wide diffusion, this stream of money 
4 seeks out many peculiar and distant 
points. ‘There is one pensioner at nine 
dollars a month living in the Seychelles Islands, 
which are near the equator in the Indian Ocean. 
St. Helena, where Napoleon died, also contains 
a solitary veteran of our great struggle. In the 
land of the Pyramids there is one man whose 
name is borne on the American roll of honor. 
In the city of Hongkong there are six; in 
India, eleven; in China, eighteen; in Belgium, 
twenty-two; in Ireland, four hundred and 
eighty-seven; and in Germany, six hundred 
and six. 

The distribution of pensioners here shows 
something of the population changes that have 
come over the country since the close of the 
great Civil War. Massachusetts has a larger 
population than Indiana, but less than two- 
thirds as many pensioners, and Massachusetts 
receives only half as much money in pension 
disbursements. Why is this? Probably, in 
part, because the factory cities of Massachusetts 
have had so large an immigration of recent 
years that the state’s population, going back to 
the Civil War period, was much smaller than 
that of Indiana. 

Many Eastern men, broken up in their busi- 
ness relations by the war, sought Western homes 
at its close. Kansas has a very large number 
of pensioners. My own state of Illinois, with 
a total population somewhat larger than that of 
Ohio, has only seven-tenths as many pensioners, 
probably accounted for by the proportion of the 
population of Dlinois living in the single city of 
Chicago, which has been so largely assembled 
Two states only have had 
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THE PENSION OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C 


| the reunions of scattered friends and relatives 
| by the means of its data. Cases of this kind 
| are constantly coming to light. A youth may 
| have strayed off in the decade before the war, 
|} and his friends lost all trace of him. A forlorn 
sister, ever mindful of the days of their youth, 
wonders if he did not go into the army; she 
writes to the Pension Office, and soon they are 
brought into touch once more. Perhaps the 
most amusing incidents occur with people who 
are not looking for these reunions. 


Her Husband Not Dead. 





NE day a woman from Maryland, who 
20 happened to be in Washington, called 
at the Pension Office to inquire about 
her pension claim, which had been rejected. 
One of the clerks who looked up the papers 
turned to her to ask her if she ever suspected 
her husband was not dead. She did not. 
**Would you recognize his handwriting if you 
saw it?’”? 
Answering in the affirmative, she was shown 

















roll; these are Pennsylvania and Ohio. New 
York comes next with eighty-nine thousand. 

Tennessee, although one of the seceding states, 
contains nearly twenty thousand Union pen- 
sioners, most of whom live in the eastern part. 
The state pensions its Confederate veterans by 
a law applicable to those who participated in 
either army, but granting the pension only in 
case the recipient gets a pension nowhere else. 

The only Revolutionary War widow borne 
on the rolls is Esther S. Damon of Plymouth 
Union, Vermont. She is the widow of Noah 
Damon, who served for the six days following 
the celebrated 19th of April, 1775, and several 
periods of considerably greater length at various 
times during the war. It is obvious that there 
must have been considerable disparity in the 
ages of this couple at the time of their marriage. 
The three ‘‘daughters of the Revolution” are all 
over eighty years old. 

Thus far I have spoken of the pensions granted 
by the bureau in the regular operation of the 
law. Certain names are put on the rolls of the 
office by another method through special acts of 














Congress directing that this be done. 
known as private pension legislation. 

‘*Pension days’’ in the House, as those are 
called which are devoted to private pension acts, 
attract more attention than the volume of their 
output, by comparison with the total on the 
roll, makes them really deserve. 

Two Fridays a month the House largely 
gives over to this business, granting pensions to 
persons who, under the operation of the regular 
machinery of the Pension Office, would either 
not be entitled to any pension at all, or a small 
one only. 

The Congressional committees which report 
these bills resemble a court of equity in taking 
into account such peculiar conditions and cir- 
cumstances as the hard and fast statutes do not 
tit. ‘The committees are deluged with applica- 
tions. Only a few of the most meritorious 
claims can be considered, but so well is this 
work done that Congress accepts the judgment 
of the committees with little dissent, and that 
accounts for the speed with which the bills are 
rushed through the House. 

This rapid-fire action on uncontested cases 
always commands the attention of the newspaper 


That is | 
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paragraphers, and so forms one of the pictur- 
esque accompaniments of our pension system. 


lived in Gay Street. I’ve been on vacation, I 
| admit, ever since my tutor left in March. Be- 


In considering the greatness of the pension | sides, it’s not enlisting as a private I’m think- 


roll, it should be borne in mind that while the | ing of—no, no! 


war took place in the warmer regions of the 
South, the recruiting was done in the cooler 
North. The struggle was continuous, under 
climatic influences that involved great change. 

Young men who had been living in comfort- 
able homes were exposed to all the malarial 
influences of the battle region; lines of defense 
were ordinarily established along the courses of 
rivers, where night damps affected those who 
slept as well as those who kept guard. 

For four years there was substantially no 
stop. This was no old-time summer campaign, 
since both in summer and winter the fight went 
on, sometimes under the severest heat, and 
sometimes in the midst of piercing cold and 
wide-spread storm. So it seems to me not to 
be wondered at that among the two and a third 
millions of men who entered the Federal service 
a vast proportion came out of it with the seeds 
of disease and of premature old age implanted 
in their systems, in addition to the thousands 
who were actually stricken on the field of battle. 
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OOD morning, Miss 
Bell! May I come 
in?’’ 

Jane lifted her head quickly from 
over the phlox-bed she was weeding 
in the little garden back of the 
house, to see Forrest ‘Townsend 
looking over the wooden gate which shut away 
the garden from the surrounding neighborhood. 

‘‘Good morning! Yes, indeed, come in,’’ 
she responded, blithely, waving a 
discarded white ruffled sunbonnet at 
her guest. He vaulted over the low 
barrier and came swinging down the 
narrow path to the end of the enclo- 
sure, where the phlox-bed lay. Here 
he stood still, regarding with favor 
the girl in the blue dress, whose 
bronze-tinted hair glinted in the early 
June sunlight. 

‘* Always busy at something, aren’t 
you?’’ he said, tipping over a bushel 
basket half-filled with weeds, and 
seating himself upon it. “Yes, I 
know I’ve spilled out the weeds, but 
I'll pick ’em up again when I’m 
through. I came over to have a 
serious talk with you, and I’ve got to 
be down here near you, where I can 
look you in the eye. The grass is 
too damp yet to sit on with these 
white trousers.’’ 

Jane laughed. ‘‘It can’t bea very 
serious matter that’s troubling you, or 
you wouldn’t think of your clothes. ’’ 

“It is serious, though. I’m full of 
it, and can’t stop to talk about the 
weather, so here goes. I’ve quarreled 
with my father.’’ 

Jane, who had thus far not ceased 
to weed her flower-bed uninterruptedly and 
systematically, stopped work and sat still to 
look at her neighbor. He met her gaze defiantly, 

‘Yes, I know. You think this is another 
case of schoolboy heroics, like the last fuss I 
told you I had with him —”’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t tell me.’’ 

‘*T’ve got to tell somebody. You know what 
my mother and sister are like —’’ 

With a gesture of disapproval Jane turned 
away to her weeding. 

Forrest watched her a moment in silence; 
then he began again: 

‘‘All right, I won’t complain if you’ll just 
let me tell you about this last scrape. There’s 
nobody else I can talk to—you know enough 
about us to know that.’’ 

‘*There ought to be. Your brother —’’ 

‘Oh, Murray! With all respect to him,— 
since you insist on respect,—he’s not off the 
same piece of cloth with me, and can’t under- 
stand me any more than I can him. His blood 
isn’t good red blood at all; it’s white, I think, 
and I —’’ 

Jane rose up from her knees and stood above 
her visitor, determination on her frank face. 

‘Forrest Townsend,”’ said she, ‘‘if you can 
talk to me without running down your family, 
I’ll listen, but not otherwise. I don’t think 
you ought to tell me your affairs at all, but if 
you’re sure I can be of use I’ll hear them, on 
that one condition. ’’ 

Forrest laughed rather awkwardly. 

**You’re the soul of honor, aren’t you?’”” he 
said. ‘‘And that’s just why I need your 
advice. I don’t want to do anything dishonor- 
able, but I’m in a corner, and don’t see the 
way out except a jump over the wall. Let me 
tell you—please !’” 

Jane dropped upon her knees again and gave 
her attention to her work. Taking this as 
permission, Forrest began, picking up a long, 
pink-headed weed and pulling it through his 
fingers as he talked. 

‘*T’ve known all the while father wanted me 














in the house with him, and 
wanted me to go to college with 
that end in view. We’ve had 
a few brushes on the subject from 
time to time, and I’ve told him over 
and over I never meant to go to 
college, or to go into the business, 


| either, but he’s thought it boy talk, I suppose. 


Anyhow, it turns out he’s never taken me 
seriously when I’ve told him I meant to live 


“SHE KEPT HER SEAT ALL RIGHT, 


my own life in my own way. He had me 
tutored all last winter, to get me ready for my 
entrance examinations, and he expects me to 
go down and take them next week. That’s 
where I balked. He tackled me last night, and 
I had it out with him. The result is,’’— 
Forrest tried to keep up the nonchalant manner 
he had assumed when he began this explana- 
tion, but his voice showed his strong feeling as 
he ended the sentence,—‘‘the result was—he 
gave it to me hot and heavy, and I—talked back 
at him. In short, I —’”’ 

Jane, her pretty lips set close together, her 
troubled eyes on the ground, listened anxiously 
for the words. 

**You don’t mean —”’ she began, slowly. 

Forrest nodded, and she caught the gesture. 
It brought her head round and her eyes to 
search his. ‘‘You didn’t—say you wouldn’t 
do what he wants ?’’ 

**T did—and meant it.’ 

Jane drew a long breath. She forgot her 
weeding and sat back upon the walk, pulling 
off her gloves. Forrest waited silently for her 
first comment. 

“Imagine my brother Peter doing that,’’ sh 
murmured. 

“*T can’t imagine it—though Peter’s no soft- 
head. But your father’s human, Jane. Mine 
—isn’t.’’ 

“Oh, he is—he is! Don’t say that! He may 
seem stern and hard, but that’s only on the 
surface, I’m sure.’’ 

“Much you know about it!’’ muttered 
Forrest. ‘‘But, anyhow, hard or not, I’m not 
going to be put into a business life I hate.” 

‘*What would you like to do?’’ 

‘Go into the army.’’ 

Jane stared at him, astonished. This idle 
youth live that sort of life? Her lips curved 
slowly into a smile, at which Forrest promptly 
took umbrage. 

“See here,’’ he said, sitting up straight, 
**you’re not to judge me, you know, from what 
you’ve seen of me in the two months you’ve 








I want to enter the army by 
the way of West Point, and get my lieutenant’s 
commission at graduation. ‘That’s a very dif- 
ferent thing.’’ 

‘*Could you get to West Point without your 
father’s permission? Don’t you have to be sent 
by somebody—your Congressman, isn’t it?’’ 

“‘Oh, there’s a lot of red tape, and father 
could block the whole game, I suppose. If he 
does—well, I’d enlist and get into the ranks 
and work my way up rather than go into that 
dingy old office and tie myself to a desk and a 
telephone. ’’ 

Forrest got upon his feet as he spoke, brushed 
a clinging weed leaf or two from his clothes, 
and stood looking gloomily down at Jane, who 
had risen also. ‘‘It’s evident I get no sympathy 
from you,” he said. ‘‘I thought you were a 
girl who could understand a fellow’s ambitions 
—not wet-blanket them.’’ 

Jane looked up at him, smiling, although her 
eyes were still troubled. ‘‘I can, I think,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Yet—somehow—I’m imagining the dis- 
appointment it must be to a father who has 
built up a great business like Townsend & 
Company’s to have his son take no interest in 
it. I can’t help thinking —’”’ 

‘*What?’’ as Jane paused abruptly. 

‘*Never min 

‘*But I want to know what you can’t help 
thinking.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m wondering if it would be any 
harder for you to go into your father’s office 
than it is for Peter to work with my father in 
the note-paper factory. Do you know what 
Peter wants to be?’’ 

‘*No. I know he has a good position for his 
age with the Armstrongs.’’ 

‘*Yes, but Peter wants—has wanted for six 
years—to be a chemist—an expert, you know. 
Oh, I’m not sure I ought to tell you—please 
never speak of it. Even father doesn’t know 
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AND SHOWED SHE WAS GAME.” 


it’s any more than a boy’s fancy. Peter couldn’t 
afford the years of training, of course—and 
father can’t spare him. There are,” as Forrest 
looked surprised, ‘‘more people dependent on 
father and the boys than you know of—and I 
mustn’t tell you. All I want you to know is 
that’’—Jane smiled wistfully—‘‘there are other 
people who can’t have their own way—and 
who are making the best of it, and pretty 
bravely, too.’’ 

Mrs. Bell came to the door of the house, and 
with a pleasant nod and smile to Forrest, told 
Jane that a certain bowl of bread dough had 
reached a happy condition of lightness. The 
girl picked up her basket, and Forrest bent to 
toss into it the weeds he had thrown out. 

**Please don’t feel I’m an unsympathetic 
listener,’”’ begged Jane, as her visitor took his 
leave. 

**T won’t. I know you mean it all right. I 
just think you don’t understand all the facts in 
the case. Much obliged to you for hearing me 
out. If I turn up missing some day, you'll 
know you did your part, and gave me the 
proper grandmotherly advice.’’ And Forrest 


e | swung away through the gate with a reckless air, 


which Jane thought rather melodramatic, and 
quite in keeping with a certain staginess some- 
times apparent in the youth’s bearing. 

Jane’s acquaintance with Olive Townsend 
had progressed very slowly. Olive was not a 
girl who possessed the gift of making many 
warm friendships. She was not well liked, 
even by the young people of her own chosen 
circle. Girl visitors were not frequent at the 
Townsend house, and Olive was seldom seen 
coming or going with one or another of such 
friends. Yet there was something about her 
personality which held a strong attraction for 
Jane, and made her want to know Olive well. 

When Peter returned from his first horseback 
ride in Olive’s company, Jane had waited with 
interest for his description of the event. Peter 
always told Jane his experiences—for the reason, 
perhaps, that she never demanded them from 
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him, never betrayed his confidences, and invari- 
ably showed her appreciation of his comrade- 
ship. 

‘‘She’s an odd girl,’’ said Peter to Jane. 
‘*She seemed principally occupied, for the first 
two miles, in noticing how I rode, whether I 
kept elbows iin, head up, back stiff, like herself, 
and whether I held my whip in the proper 
position. We jogged along at a fussy little 
pace, talking about nothing in particular, and 
minding our p’s and q’s as if we were at 
Professor Miller’s riding academy, with the 
eye of the master on us.’’ 

“I hope she was satisfied with your correct 
style,’’ Jane said. ‘‘Il saw you start, and I 
thought you looked more at home in the saddle 
than she.’’ 

‘*] probably am. After riding everything on 
grandfather’s farm ever since I was a little 
shaver, and breaking every colt he had for the 
three years we lived near him, I ought to feel 
fairly comfortable on a model saddle-horse like 
the one she gave me. She’s been trained in 
the school, which leaves a lot of things to be 
desired, to my way of thinking. She broke 
loose all right, though, when I got my chance to 
show her what my idea of the sport was.’’ 

Peter’s face took on a comical expression, and 
Jane hurried him on with an eager, ‘‘Well?’’ 

‘*We got out on the Northwest Road. You 
know that long stretch where there are so few 
houses—just a sort of lane between big trees, 
shady and cool, and the road like a training- 
track at this time of year?’’ 

Jane nodded. 

“I proposed we let out a reef or two. She 
agreed, and we broke into a baby canter. I 
kept hitting up the pace a little. Her horse 
caught the idea, and began to quicken. She 
bumped about a bit, but I saw she would know 
how to stay on, even if she moved faster than 
she ever did before. Just as we’d got upa 
fairly decent speed, one of those little motor- 
cycles came bursting out of a driveway, and 
both our horses shied and threatened to bolt. 

“‘It was nothing, you know; they 
were-over it in a jiffy, and she kept 
1 her seat all right, and showed she 
was game. But it stirred both horses 
to take the rest of that stretch at as 
pretty a gallop as you’d care to see; 
and when I saw the girl was all right, 
I shouted, ‘Come on!’ and let them 
have it. I tell you, she forgot the 
riding academy and Professor Miller, 
and rode for fair. It was jolly good 
fun, and she enjoyed it, too.’’ 

Peter laughed reminiscently. Jane 
remarked that she had noticed Olive’s 
masses of black hair were not in 
quite such trim shape when she 
came home from that ride as upon 
setting forth ; and Peter admitted that 
upon that joyous gallop she had 
dropped not only her whip, but most 
of her hairpins. 

‘‘That’s all the girl needs,’’ he 
observed, sagely. ‘‘Just shake out a 
few of her hairpins each time you’re 
with her, and she’ll learn how to be 
good friends with you.’’ 

**T don’t have much chance to 
shake out her hairpins,’’ Jane ob- 


“You will. You’re to go next 
time—some day when her brother Forrest is 
away, and I can ride his horse and you the one 
I had. I told her a pitiful tale of how you 
loved to ride, how well you could do it, and —’’ 

“Peter!” ° 

‘Oh, I didn’t whine—just let her know I 
wasn’t the only horseman in the family. She’ll 
ask you—see if she doesn’t. If she doesn’t, 1 
won’t go myself. ”’ 

Olive did not ask Jane, however, and after 
one more ride with her, Peter suddenly became 
too busy to accept her invitations. Olive went 
off by herself one day, suffered a fall and a 
sprained shoulder, and was thereby initiated at 
last into Jane’s friendship. 

‘My sister sent me over,’’ said Murray 
Townsend, one June evening, to Jane, who, 
hemming a tiny ruffle, sat in the western sun- 
light upon the little back porch, where the 
family now spent their evenings. ‘‘She’s been 
fretting all day with that shoulder of hers she 
hurt last week, and vows she can’t get through 
the evening with me. The others are all away 
—as usual. Won’t you & us the favor of 
coming over ?”’ 

**Was it really her ils yours ?”’ 
Jane smiled at him, for it was not the first time 
he had made the attempt, upon one excuse or 
another, to get her across the street. 

‘‘Hers, on my honor, though I’ll admit I 
seconded the motion. She really wants you. 
She’s lying on a couch round on the side porch. 
It’s a jolly place, or would be if it had such a 
nice crowd in it as this.”’ 

He glanced from one to another of the group 
upon the little porch. Ross was softly breath- 
ing notes from a flute. Mr. and Mrs. Bell sat 
side by side, in happy comradeship. Peter, 
his long legs extending well out upon the grass 
before the porch, whittled at a bit of wood, and 
Nancy, close beside her cousin Ross, was hold- 
ing for him a page of music, which he evidently 
was trying for the first time. 

“Stay with them, if you’d like to,’’ sug- 
gested Jane, softly, as she put away her work 














and prepared to accept his invitation. ‘*You 
know they always like to have you,—every one 
of them,—and I can slip across by myself. I'll 
take her some of my mignonette and June 
roses, ’? ° 

‘“‘Thank you for your kind permission,’’ 
answered Murray, following Jane’s white-clad 
figure slowly down to the mignonette-bed at the 
farther end of the garden, ‘‘but I’d rather 
accept it some evening when Miss Jane Bell is 
to be at home. ‘Hamlet’ with Ophelia left out 
wouldn’t be much more of a play than it would 
be minus the melancholy gentleman himself.’’ 

Armed with a great bunch of the fragrant 
blossoms from the garden, Jane accompanied 
Murray across Gay Street, through the gate in 
the high hedge, and over the lawn and round 
the house to the great sheltered porch on the 
other side. Rugs carpeted the floor, big bamboo 
and rush chairs invited repose, and screens 
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hung ready to be dropped, and shut it quite 
away from invading breezes. 

On a wide, richly cushioned settee lay Olive, 
listless and unhappy. She scanned Jane 
closely, noted that her visitor was not less 
attractively, if far less expensively, dressed than 
herself, and lifted to her face eyes into which 
had suddenly come a look of relief and interest. 

‘For me?” she asked, as Jane put the 
flowers into her outstretched hands. ‘‘Oh, how 
sweet! Why don’t we have such mignonette 
as that in our gardens ?’’ 

‘*There are a lot of flowers,’’ thought Murray, 
as he watched Jane take her seat by his sister 
and begin to entertain her, ‘‘that they grow in 
Gay Street which we don’t know the smell of 
over here. If we could just transplant the one 
I brought over to-night, what a beginning of a 
garden we should have!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NE of the minor ‘‘cattle kings’’ of Cali- 
30 fornia bears the title of ‘‘Clover Leaf’’ 

Johnson. The neat mark of his brand, 
the conventionalized clover leaf, is indelibly 
seared on the flanks of two thousand cattle that 
range over the mountains and deserts of three 
large counties. 

It is my good fortune to have met Johnson, 
and to have heard from him the following story 
of the days when the clover-leaf brand was 
. 











oung : 

‘*The proudest hour of my life was when I 
sat on a horseshoe keg and, watched a black- 
smith as, with deft manipulation of fire and 
hammer and anvil, he fashioned the original 
clover-leaf brand. I told the smith to spare 
neither time nor expense in its making, and the 
figure came out with thin, even edges, and as 
true as a die in outline. Then, by indiscernible 
welding, it was made the end of a three-foot 
rod, the other extremity of which was bent to 
form a handhold. The finished product was 
suited for long, hard service, and, what is also 
of importance, was one that would brand cattle 
without mutilation and with a minimum of 
burning. 

‘*The next day I started for the high moun- 
tains with five hundred cattle, which I was 
running on shares. Every fourth calf was to 
be my own, and before the season was over 
a number of the small fry were wearing the 
clover leaf. 

‘‘Duplicating the graceful imprint of my iron 
gave me such pleasurable thrills that in the 
long waits between calves, I sometimes fell to 
decorating the lightning-scarred trees and fallen 
logs about my camp. 

‘*The other cow-men called my attention to 
this weakness by roughshod and well-taken 
jests, and have ever since called me Clover Leaf 
Johnson. As this name was also given to dis- 
tinguish me from my nearest neighbor, whom 
they called Cattle Thief Johnson, I did not in 
the least object to the title. 

‘‘Some of my jocular friends declared I put 
several brands on each calf, although this I 
denied emphatically. Before returning to the 
foot-hills that fall, however, I did go to just 
such an extreme of ‘art for art’s sake’ under 
conditions that were somewhat unusual. 

‘The cattle I was running were allowed to 
roam at will over the mountains, and my prin- 
cipal business, after getting them ‘haunted,’ 
was to keep the salt-licks filled and to look out 
for animals that were sick or crippled. Late 
one evening I found a cow and a steer that 
seemed to have been torn by some wild animal, 
and with the intention of treating their wounds 
the next day, I ran them into a corral that had 
been built near the huge lone oak under which 
I camped. 

‘*Before dawn the following morning I was 
busy cooking breakfast when a pitiful bawling 
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HEN I first became acquainted with 
Ben he was assisting in the erection of 
some telegraph-poles along a railroad, 

and he was working as intelligently as any of 

the men. 

There was a certain independence about the 
animal that rendered him trustworthy to a 
remarkable degree. Ben knew what was ex- 
pected of him as soon as his breakfast was 
tinished as well as any man in the gang—better 
than some of them. His first duty was to walk 
over a bridge across the river which separated 
him from his field of labor. This he did unat- 
tended, although the bridge was a rude affair, 
consisting of sleepers some distance apart. 

His orders from his master were brief, and 
seldom required repetition. ‘‘All ready, Ben! 
Goon!’ With a low whinny, the horse would 
back out of his stall, rub his nose gently against 
his master’s shoulder, and then take up his 
line of march. 

Upon reaching the bridge, which was but a 
Short distance from the stable, Ben usually 
























arose from the corral. Thinking 
that one of the cow brutes was 
goring the other, I seized my 
branding-iron, which happened to 
be the only weapon near at hand, 
and rushed to the rescue. 

“*T could not see what was hap- 
pening inside the enclosure, as the 
stockade was of logs piled five feet 
high; but without hesitation I 
vaulted, clearing the top log neatly 
—under the circumstances far too 
neatly, for as my legs swung down- 
ward I caught sight of the un- 
offending steer cowering in the 
farther corner, and not fifteen feet 
from the spot where I must alight 
the cow lay prostrate and bleeding, 
with a big grizzly walking round 
her. 

‘*Ordinarily I am not a scatter- 
wit, but on this occasion I certainly 
attempted a backward leap from a 
foundation of light mountain air, 
and in consequence, landed flat on 
my back, with arms and legs 
sprawling. 

“My plight demanded action 
swift and strong, for the moment | 
hit the ground the grizzly made 
for me with just such an up-and- 
over hop as a spider executes when 
jumping a fly. Just how I evaded 
his charge I could never say. I 
know only that 1 got out of the corral very 
quickly, and with the bear close behind, raced 
for my lone oak. 

**The lower limbs of this old giant branched 
some five or six feet above my head, and the 
great girth of the trunk offered little hope of 
ascent by the ‘shinning’ process. I should 
certainly have become meat for the grizzly had 
it not been for the branding-iron, which I had 
forgotten to drop, and the thought that I might 
hook the handle end over a stub which pro- 
jected at the base of the lowest branch. 

‘*The claws and teeth in the immediate rear 
heartened me for the leap of my life. I was 
fortunate enough to hook the snag with a single 
carefully timed sweep of the iron, and with no 
noticeable pause in my upward flight, I as- 
cended to a foothold in the crown of the tree. 

**The grizzly, although falling back into an 
awkward heap from his first spring at my re- 
ceding legs, seemed unwilling to admit that he 
was not a tree-climber; and spreading himself 
out like a flying squirrel against the broad trunk, 
he dug his huge claws into the rough bark and 
began inching his way upward. 

**The tree leaned from the direction of the 
prevailing winds, and this, with the bear’s 
great zeal and strenuous application, gave some 
promise of his attaining his ambition in spite 
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“I VAULTED, CLEARING 
THE TOP LOG NEATLY — 
UNDER THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES FAR TOO NEATLY.” 





of natural disadvantages. 
encouraged over his prospects; but when he 
had climbed a couple of feet, I reached down 
and hit him a clout over the head with the 
handhold of my iron. The stout rod rebounded 
from the blow as if the old fellow’s hide were 
made of india-rubber, but it affected his temper 
violently, and with a guttural snarl, he dropped 
all holds, and promptly slid to the ground. 
**We played this game until high noon. 
grizzly could not resist the impulse to return 
buffet for clout, and upon every withdrawal of 
his fore hooks he dropped back to mother earth, 
always landing in a sitting posture, with a 
bump so harsh that his teeth would rattle. 
‘Finally he took a recess, and after stirring 
about my camp for a while, ate dinner for us 
both. Everything he did not eat he tore to 
pieces or overturned. Flour, bacon, bedding, 
beans, stock salt, dried fruit and sugar he ‘pied’ 


with grave satisfaction, ignoring completely the | 


wild whoops and the lively war-dance with 
which I strove to divert him. 

**Then, as if with the thought of settling his 
dinner, he reclined on his bulging side, and 
watched me with languid interest while I took 
up my belt a couple of holes and wondered how 
long it would be before I got another square 
meal myself. 


He became quite | 


| the old fellow with deep-rooted diffidence. 

















firmly an instant, while the overheated metal 
settled through his shaggy coat. 

“It was a very much discomfited and out- 
raged grizzly that withdrew from the dense little 
cloud of singed-hair smoke. As he backed 
about, angrily spitting out bits of the splintered 
staff and examining his fore quarters in grave 


| amazement, I observed with keen delight that 
| the clover leaf had taken splendidly. 
The | 
|as true and as trim as a die. 
| had it looked half so imposing. 


The im- 
print centered his broad, tawny breast, and was 
Never to my eyes 


***One more before you leave me! One more 
to match it from below!’ I shouted, and pro- 
ceeded to rekindle my fire and the grizzly’s tree- 
climbing ardor. 

**In this latter I found considerable difficulty, 
as the branding incident seemed to have imbued 
A 
full half-hour of pelting with sticks and bark 
was required to draw him within reach of my 
prod, although once this was accomplished, he 
speedily became lost in.a ferocious craving for 
revenge. So overwrought was he with this base 
passion that he shortly found himself backing 
out from the fumes of burnt hair again. 

**Now he bore on his breast two of my sym- 
bols of ownership, placed perpendicularly and 
stem to stem. So high did my enthusiasm run 


‘*For me nothing clears the brain like fasting, | that I determined to add one at each side, 
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and after an hour of silent contemplation, I 
began to work out a scheme which promised 
a neat combination of business and pleasure. 
First I procured some dry branches and built a 
lively fire in the saddle-shaped crotch of two 
gigantic limbs. Then I climbed out to where 
a storm-twisted branch threw out a luxuriant 
growth of new shoots, and cut a couple of stout 
staves six feet in length. One of these I whit- 
tled toa sharp point at the tapering end; the 
other I lashed to the handle of the branding- 
iron by means of my leathern belt and some 
buckskin strings which I found in my pocket. 

‘*By this time the fire had a good foundation 
of coals, in which I bedded the clover leaf. 
While I waited for the iron to heat, I offended 
the reclining grizzly by pelting him with chunks 
of oak bark, and when he came protesting to 
the base of the oak, by some vigorous digs with 
the pointed staff. Upon this, he took up the 
cares of the world again, aspiring, as before 
dinner, to become a tree-climber. 

‘*But I caused him to defer the preliminary 
trunk-grappling effort by vigorous prods with 
the sharp stick. Then, as he reared in a great 
rage to threaten and parry, I Jet him chew and 
claw the staff for a moment, while I thrust the 
branding-iron under his guard, slapped the 


| sign of the clover leaf. 





glowing clover leaf on his breast, and held it 
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BEN: A CLEVER HORSE. 
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stopped a moment, as if considering. Then he 
would put one foot carefully upon the first 
sleeper as if to test its strength; and finding it 
all right, he would then begin his cautious walk 
across. People who were in the habit of 
watching him noticed that while he used his 
forefeet with the same confidence as when he 
was on level ground, he felt his way more 
cautiously with his hindfeet, never putting them 
firmly down until he was sure of his footing. 

The sight of the horse walking across the 
bridge in the morning and again at night was 
always witnessed by an interested gathering of 
people, 

Once across the bridge, Ben’s work for the 
day was fairly begun. 





He understood perfectly | 


that his next duty was to report for service. | 
He would walk leisurely up through a gang | 
of men until he came to the one who had 
charge of him during working hours. Then 
he would back round, and wait patiently 
five, ten, fifteen minutes, if necessary, for a 
long pole with chain attachment to be fastened 
to him. 

This pole Ben knew was to be carried to a | 
certain hole, and left there; and he also knew 
that the next pole he carried was to be left at a 
hole just beyond. When he reached his desti- 
nation he would back round, and leave the pole 
almost at the edge of the hole where it was to 


| companion. 





be set up, stand until some one came to unhitch 
the chain and throw it up over his back, go for 


thinking thus to complete a design in 
which four clover leaves radiated from 
a common center. The grizzly, how- 
ever, would have none of it. A long 
season of futile effort, attended by a 
painful gnawing in the region where 
my breakfast and dinner should have 
been, made me decide to send him back 
to his haunts without further decora- 
tion. 

**When TI descended to put this plan 
into execution, the big brute scared me 
nearly to death by throwing himself 
into a tremendous bristle and making 
a furious charge. He did not really 
mean it, however, for he wavered as 
he neared me, and upon my leaping 
forward and extending the glowing 
clover leaf, reversed ends with astonish- 
ing alacrity, and wonderfully tore up 
the earth between me and the nearest 
clump of timber. 

‘*That was the last I ever saw of my 
grizzly in the flesh, but ten years later, 
when looking for cattle that had drifted 
a hundred miles off their range, I had 
an opportunity of closely examining my 
handiwork on his hide. It came about 
through a settler’s noticing the brand 
on my horse. 

** *Ts that your iron?’ he inquired. 

‘On my answering affirmatively, he 
invited me into his cabin, saying that 
he had something to show me. There, 
covering half the floor, spread the pelt 
of a grizzly bear which bore the double 
Thinking to have some 
fun at my host’s expense, I shook him warmly 
by the hand, saying: 

***That’s my iron, all right. You’re an 
honest man, and I’m right glad to know you. 
I will take the hide, of course, and in the 
circumstances. will agree to say nothing at all 
about the meat.’ 

‘The settler scratched his head some time 
before answering. 

***That was a good word you said about my 
being an honest man. I suppose I can say the 
same for you?’ 

***YVes, sir!’ I replied. 

***All right, then, here is your hide. You 
will owe me something for damages, though. 
Your bear pulled down six of my cow brutes, 
killed fifteen hogs, and busted open thirteen 
beehives.’ 

***Prove your losses and I’ll stand them,’ 
said I, somewhat faintly. 

** *That’s a go,’ agreed the settler, promptly, 
and then proceeded with great gravity to enu- 
merate the losses of his neighbors. Finally, 
noting the length my face was assuming, he 
burst out laughing. 

** “Tlow about it? Hadn’t we better say that 
the bear was wild and the hide is mine?’ 

** *Yes,’ I replied. ‘You keep the hide,’ ’’ 
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another pole, wait for it to be hitched on, and 
start off again without a word being spoken. 
All day the horse plodded back and forth, 
never once making the mistake of leaving two 
poles at the same hole. 

Ben knew just as well as any of the men 
when the noon bell rang. Then, instead of 
keeping on at his work, he would walk off in 
the direction of the restaurant where he dined, 
which was a shed near by, and here he would 
stand until his rations were dealt out to him. 
His water he always went for himself, taking 
a long draft from a large tub at a pump on a 
neighboring corner. 

Everybody in the vicinity knew and loved 
the horse, and spoke to him as one addresses a 
Many a juicy apple, accompanied 
by a loving pat, varied the monotony of his 
daily round of duties. And when the time 
came for Ben to leave for other fields of labor, 
there was a feeling of genuine sorrow in the 
community, as at the loss of a faithful com- 
panion and friend. 
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es the bronze lady in New York harbor, 
will be twenty-one years old in October. 
The government, as if to celebrate her birthday, 
is putting an elevator into her torch-bearing 
arm, repairing her pedestal, and cleaning her 
dusky skin. 


t has been discovered that the modern tourist 

is not the only person who has scribbled his 
name on the walls of public buildings. Mr. 
H. H. Hall, an English Egyptologist, said, in 
a recent lecture on the excavations at Thebes, 
that he had noticed on the tomb of Rameses IV 
a remark written by an ancient Greek tourist. 


N* to be outdone by the submarine exploit 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





the legislature permit- 
ting the sale of liquor in 


such a storm of protest 
was raised that the bill 
was withdrawn in less 
than a week. The pur- 
pose of the bill was to 
attract Kafirs to the 
mines. ‘The mine-own- 
ers have long found it 
difficult to induce either 
white or black laborers 
to seek employment with 
them. It was because 
of the lack of labor that 
the importation of Chi- 
nese coolies was begun 
a few years ago. But 
so much objection was 
raised to the employ- 
ment of the Chinese that 
the importation of new men has been abandoned, 
and those already in the mines are sent back to 
China as fast as the term of their employment 
expires. Some ill-advised persons thought that 
if the Kafirs learned that they could get alco- 
holic drinks in the compounds they would work 
in the mines, and induced the government to 
undertake to get the legislature to pass the neces- 
sary laws. Humane persons everywhere will 
be glad that the plan has been abandoned. 
There are few social crimes worse than giving 
liquor to ignorant blacks, for it breeds other 


|erimes. The vices of civilization are destructive 


enough when practised by civilized men, but 
they are terrible when taught to the uncivilized 


| races. 


of the President of the United States, Mon- | 


sieur Clemenceau, the French premier, made an 


ascent in Paris the other day in a steerable war | 


balloon. 
premier was splashed with hot water. 
twenty minutes to make the needed repairs, and 
during this time the balloon remained stationary 
above. the city. 


ecretary Taft of the War Department, who 

is the most travelled Cabinet officer that the 
country has ever had, is about to start on a trip 
round the world, to occupy a little more than 
three months. The primary purpose of the 
journey is to be in Manila at the opening of the 
first Philippine national assembly. He will go 
by way of the Pacific, and return over the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, thence across Europe 
to the Atlantic, and home again. 

‘wo hundred and ten loaded freight-cars is 

the train which a locomotive, lately built 

for the Erie Railroad, will haul upon a level 
track. ‘The locomotive weighs more than two 
hundred tons and is supported upon sixteen 
driving-wheels, eight on each side. A train a 
mile and a half long, which is the length of two 
hundred and ten cars, would have astounded 
railroad men of the last generation, but engineers 
to-day are looking forward to longer trains, if 
they have not already made them up. 
pga must be sold by dry measure, under 

the ruling of a Massachusetts sealer of 
weights and measures. ‘The dealers have been 
selling it by liquid measure in the city in which 
the sealer has jurisdiction. They have been 
ordered to destroy the boxes in which they have 
been packing it, and get those of the proper size. 
A dry-measure quart contains nine and a half 
more cubic inches than a quart, liquid measure, 
or about fifteen per cent. more. The Compan- 
ion does not wish to ascribe unworthy motives 
te any one, but it looks as if this sealer were 
seeking to win the ice-cream vote when he runs 
for a higher office. 


I ieee cottage in East Hampton, Long Island, 
where John Howard Payne lived as a boy 
when his father was principal of Clinton Acad- 
emy in the village, will be preserved for many 
years to come. Its site is needed to make room 
for a new church, and the cottage was in danger 
of destruction. .An admirer of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home’’ has bought the building,—it is more 
than two hundred years old,—and will move it 
to another site and remodel its interior for use 
as a summer home. The outside will be un- 
changed, so that those may be gratified who wish 
to see the place which Payne had in mind 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.’’ 


I ee last chapter—or the epilogue—of the story 
of Captain Dreyfus is the officer’s request 
to be retired on half pay. If there had never 
been any Dreyfus case, Alfred Dreyfus, now a 
major, would, by seniority, be lieutenant-colonel. 
For all his reinstatement by the courts, he has 
not satisfied the time conditions of military 
service. ‘Technical difficulties only are in the 
way of giving him the rank he would in due 
course now enjoy, for the minister of war is 
Picquart, the one officer of the French army to 
champion the-cause of the wronged man. Still, 
if the rank is but the guinea’s stamp, and the 
man’s the man for a’ that, it is better to be 
Major Dreyfus than General Mercier. 
(ee in the Transvaal responds 
quickly to aroused public sentiment, for 
when the ministry had a bill introduced in 


During the trip a pipe burst, and the | 
It took | 
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SUNDAY. 


Book and church and day are given 
For man, not God; for earth, not heaven. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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NATIONAL CORPORATIONS. 


Ithough there are no corporations, save 
national banks, which operate under a 
national charter, it is obvious that the 

great railroad companies, to mention no others, 
are engaged in a business so wide that the laws 
of one state can seriously affect its successful 
operation in other states. 

The railroad companies, therefore, seek pro- 
tection in the national courts from the operation 
of state laws which they regard as unjust or 
meddlesome. 

The conflict between the state and the United 
States courts produces much confusion. It has 
lately been responsible for considerable sensa- 
tional writing about the ‘‘attempts of state or 
national authorities to exceed their powers’’ in 
Alabama and in North Carolina. 


The legislatures in these two states have re- | 


cently reduced passenger rates, and the railroad 
companies doing business in these states resisted 
the enforcement of the law by an appeal to the 
United States courts. In Alabama, where such 
an appeal is forbidden, the license of one com- 
pany to do business in the state was revoked. 
To prevent a serious interruption in the run- 
ning of trains, the corporations in both states 
have agreed.to accept the new rate laws until 
the dispute about their validity can be settled 
in an orderly manner. 

There is no reason for any one getting excited 
over this controversy. The results sought, 
namely, the proper regulation of the railroads, 
are desired by every one. The point at issue in 
this and other similar disputes turns on the 
discovery of the constitutional and controlling 
authority, and is a question of the interpretation 
of the law as it relates to fundamental property 
rights. The courts can safely be trusted to 
mark the boundary between state and national 
authority in the direction of the interstate rail- 
roads. ’ 
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A PERMANENT PEACE COURT. 


hen Mr. Choate presented to The Hague 
W Conference the plan for a permanent 

court of arbitration, other delegates 
expressed the feeling that ‘‘the real peace con- 
ference begins with this proposal.’’ It may 
seem strange that such could be the feeling of 
a conference which has been to enthusiasts so 
lukewarm and timid. How could men who 
do not agree on some of the plain humanities 
of warfare see ‘‘reality’’ in a tremendous idea? 

The American plan, approved by the other 
powers, is that a permanent tribunal of seventeen 
salaried judges—nine to constitute a quorum— 
shall meet every year to settle all disputes not 
involving the honor or vital interests of a gov- 
ernment. 

The practical objections are easy to see: The 
court would have no authority except what 
contestants might choose to give it; the present 
Hague Tribunal has had only four cases sub- 
mitted to it in eight years; the things involving 
“*the honor or vital interests’? of a country are 
just the things that cause wars. 

The only practical answer is that the number 
of judges and the method of selection and 
maintenance are improvements upon the exist- 
ing tribunal. Moreover, The Hague idea has 
outlived its experimental years; its embodiment 
in a stronger, broader court will give it new 
impulse. The true authority of the proposed 





court is moral, and in moral authority reside 
the most binding sanctions and directive influ- 


the mining compounds, | ences. 


The real potency of the American plan is not, 
however, chiefly dependent on ‘‘practical’’ con- 
siderations. The very creation of the court 
will drive into the minds of men the peace 
idea, and make it an habitual part of common 
thought. It would pay for itself if only once 
in a decade some dispute were submitted to 
it which it could smooth away by tact and 
disinterested counsel, just as a wise friend, with 
no ‘‘real’’ authority, calms the wounded feel- 
ings of querulous neighbors and removes griev- 
ances which, left alone, fester into causes of 


bitter contest. 
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PATIENT WAITING. 
Years will to the soul redeem - 
All the promise of its dream. 
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A SIGNIFICANT NICKNAME. 


he unfeeling frankness of youth does not 
stop at unpleasant truth-telling. Even 
the gentle sex may suffer at the hands of 
its brothers. It is dangerous for a girl—at least 
for a girl at a coeducational school—to echo 
Burns’s wish, 
O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
lest her desire be realized with unexpected 
fulness. For—could mind of woman ever think 
it?—the boys of these schools have nicknamed 
their sister students ‘‘fussers’’ ! 

‘Was the name born of the numerous sofa 
pillows and footstools with which the maidens 
fill their rooms, the chafing-dishes and tea- 
tables and hatpin-cases and ring-boxes and 
alpenstocks and rocking-chairs which make dan- 
gerous a hasty progress through the feminine 
study? At all events, the combination of these 
feminine acquisitions has embodied itself in the 
crisp, masculine epithet, ‘‘fusser.’’ 

Perhaps the phrase is a comment on a state 
of mind as well as on a method of house- 
keeping. In the opinion of the college boy, 
Maid Marian ‘‘fusses’’ about lessons, about 
‘‘marks,’’ about committees, about what faculty 
or classmates think of her. She lacks his 
cheerful fatalism, and he tags her with the 
epithet which, he thinks, fits her conscience 
and her mind, as well as her room and her 
wardrobe. 

The modern girl must find a way to free her- 
self of impedimenta, both physical and intel- 
lectual, if she would induce her critics to drop 
the objectionable nickname and grant her rank 
as an artist in the pleasant business of living. 
| ential young men were discussing “graft,’’ 

the sins of corporations, the venality and 
cowardice of public servants—all the fervid 
political evils of the day. In each man’s talk 
there was an implied assumption that were he 
in high office, he would be brave and incor- 
ruptible. Yet one of the men was a town con- 
stable, and he and every one else in the room 
knew that every night men came drunk out of 
a kitchen barroom in the center of the town, 
that no constable had lifted his hand against 
the criminal who sold liquor, or had arrested a 
fellow citizen for drunkenness and disorder. 

The other day the editor of a newspaper in a 
small Western town was assassinated. He had 
assailed in his editorial columns the corrupt 
local politicians. The chief of police and a 
police sergeant proved the truth of his charges 
by trying to kill him. Three attempts were 
made on his life before the bullet finally found 
him. That editor had done the bravest and 
rarest thing—attacked the known corruptions of 
his neighbors. 

Any man can assail with bitter invective 
the President, the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and cry valiantly to his fellow voters to save 
the country from the wickedness of a few 
hundred Congressmen. But the local, imme- 
diate salvation which can be secured by the 
petty officer in his own community is a jewel 
often lost, and requiring the highest courage to 
win. The sheriff who maintains the law in 
the face of a mob led by his lifelong friends, 
the selectman who stands for the rights of his 
town against the private interests of his dearest 
neighbor—these men are the bravest of patriots, 
the most potent of reformers. 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 
othing in American life is more pleasing 
N or more encouraging to lovers of the 
beautiful than the growing appreciation 
of sculpture and the improvement in the public 
taste for plastic art. 

It is hardly more than a quarter-century 
since the standard of the average American was 
a ‘‘Rogers Group’’ on the marble-topped parlor 
table, and on the lawn a cast-iron dog or a 
white-painted iron Cupid with bulging eyes. 
Although the parks still contain statues and 
fountains which represent a taste that has been 
outgrown, it is not often that the new sculpture 
erected as a public memorial is wholly bad. 
Moreover, even the large office-buildings in 
all the principal cities are decorated with art 


Selected. 
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LOCAL SALVATION. 
n a small Eastern town the half-dozen influ- 
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that is in the main of a respectable, if not of 
a high, order. 

American taste in sculpture was inherited 
from England, and for a long time Flaxman and 
Canova and Thorwaldsen were the models of 
the Americans who produced what was called 
‘‘classic art.’’ Powers’ ‘‘Greek Slave’’ was 
the acme of this spirit. 

But since then a more natural, simple, and 
therefore more virile and more essentially 
American art has arisen in sculpture. 

The late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, unques- 
tionably the greatest American sculptor, suc- 
ceeded better than any of his contemporaries 
or his predecessors in this country in treating 
portrait statues or groups in such a way that 
they were not only portraits of individuals, but 
embodiments of type, or ideas, or epochs. 
Therein lay much of his greatness. The Lin- 
coln in Chicago, the Deacon Chapin, or, as it 
is more commonly called, the Puritan, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts,—there is a copy of 
it in Philadelphia,—the Shaw Memorial in 
Boston and the Sherman in New York are 
all examples of this quality. The Sherman, 
indeed, is pronounced by competent critics to 
be one of the greatest three equestrian statues 
in the world. The other two are the Colleoni 
of Verrocchio and the Gattamelata by Donatello, 
both made in Italy in the fifteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that-with the excep- 
tion of a single figure, designed to be seen only 
ata great height, Mr. Saint-Gaudens did not 
call upon nudity to express beauty or to embody 
an idea. 
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CLOTHES. 


n response to a petition from the sailors, the 
Secretary of the Navy has appointed a 
committee to recommend changes in the 

uniform of the men. The sailors say that the 
pancake cap which they are compelled to wear 
cannot be kept on the head in a high wind, and 
affords no protection to the eyes in a glaring 
sun. The blouse, with a wide collar tied by a 
long neckerchief, is also charged with trouble- 
breeding possibilities in the wind. The collar 
blows up about the head and face, and the 
neckerchief gets tangled in the hands, and is a 
general nuisance. No protest has been made 
against the flaring trousers, as the flare makes 
it easy to roll up the legs when the sailors 
scrub the decks. The men ask for a vizored 
cap and a coat. 

Whether their demands are granted now or 
not, some change in the sailor’s uniform is 
inevitable. A garment that interferes with a 
man’s work has outlived its usefulness. There 
was a time when men wore silken hose, lace- 
ruffled shirts, and flowing lace cuffs with silk 
or satin coats. One has only to imagine a man 
clad in that way walking the streets of a 
modern city or running a high-powered auto- 
mobile to understand why silks and satins have © 
gone out of fashion for men’s garments. That 
laces and silks and satins are still woven and 
worn by women is the world’s tribute of appre- 
ciation for woman’s ornamental capabilities. 
Her usefulness is never doubted. 

Clothes also show the progress of democracy. 
It was the gentleman who wore laces and silks. 
The peasant dressed in woolens of sober colors. 
Class distinctions were forced upon the attention 
of the most careless observer of the passing 
throng. Nowadays it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the rich and the poor as they 
walk the streets. It sometimes happens that 
the poor man’ dresses better than his employer, 
‘that he may make a good impression’’—a 
utilitarian reason for good clothes as truly as 
the demand for a vizored cap by the sailors is 
based on business reasons. 
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ll the iron furnaces in the world produced less 
iron in 1894 than will be turned out of the 
furnaces inthe United States during the current 
year, if the rate of production for the first six 
months is maintained. This fact indicates a mar- 
velous expansion in the iron business. No more 
convincing proof of the solid foundation of the 
national prosperity could be afforded than this, 
for it is well known that a nation’s consumption 
of iron is an index to its business condition. This 
is not because there is any mysterious virtue in 
iron, but because iron is used extensively only in 
prosperous times. Nearly thirteen million, five 
hundred thousand tons of pig iron were turned 
out from January till June. This is more than 
the total yearly output for any twelve months 
prior to 1899, and more than either Germany or 
England have ever made in any full year. There 
are no indications of a falling off in the American 
production. On June 30th twenty-nine new fur- 
haces were under construction, and thirteen more 
were projected. The United States produces 
more iron and more cotton than any other country. 
It exports the greater part of the cotton, but uses 
nearly all of the iron in its own industries. 
erman ship-owners are urging the construc- 
tion of a ship-canal between Bremen and 
Hamburg, a distance of about seventy-five miles. 
Ships now have to go down the Elbe and up the 
Weser to get from Hamburg to Bremen, whereas 
the proposed canal, using the river Wiimme as 
part of it, would make direct communication 
possible, saving much time. 


Ww" a view to securing greater courtesy and 
dignity in the administration of the customs 
laws, the Treasury Department has issued a series 
of instructions to inspectors, copies of which will 


























be furnished to each 


passenger on incoming 
steamers from foreign countries. For the purpose 
of customs administration, passengers are divided 
into non-residents of thé United States and resi- 


dents. This classification has no reference to 
citizenship. Non-residents are of three classes: 
actual residents of foreign countries ; persons who 
have been abroad with a fixed foreign abode for 
one year or more, who elect to declare as non- 
residents; and persons who have been abroad for 
two years, with or without a fixed place of foreign 
abode, who elect to declare as non-residents. 
Residents include all others. There is no limit to 
the value of articles which non-residents may 
bring in free of duty, provided they are articles 
actually accompanying the passenger, and neces- 
sary and appropriate for his or her use for the 
purposes of the journey and present comfort and 
convenience, and not intended for other persons 
or for sale. Residents may bring in all wearing- 
apparel and other personal effects which they took 
abroad with them, if not remodeled abroad, and 
articles obtained abroad to the value of one hun- 
dred dollars, if the articles are not for sale. 
Under the new regulations passengers are not 
required to make oath to their. declarations. The 
offer of a bribe or a “tip” to a customs officer will 
continue to be held as a violation of the law. 
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POETRY VERSUS COMMON SENSE. 


irginia, as pretty as seventeen may be, had 
stopped in the waiting-room of a department 
store to write a note. As she finished, a richly 
dressed woman, sitting near, met her lifted glance 
with a smile. 

“You must forgive my staring,” she said. 
ean’t resist the picture.” 

Virginia flushed. “Pardon my speaking,” the 
stranger went on, sweetly. “‘You’re so like a friend 
of mine in the East that I feelas if I knew you. I 
used to live there, but I’ve been so homesick and 
lonely since we came here!” 

“I get lonely, too, sometimes,” Virginia an- 
swered. “This isn’t my home. I came here to 
study art.” 

They drifted naturally into a chat, and when 
Virginia rose to go, her self-made acquaintance 
followed her. 

“I can’t bear to let you go; it’s love at first sight!” 
she declared, as they neared the street door. 
“Why, if there isn’t my husband! I’m so glad we 
met you, Jack! I want you to know this sweet 
girl, for I’ve lost my heart to her, and I’m begging 
her to come to dinner with us Sunday night.” 

“Hope she’ll accept, 1’m sure,” the man re- 
sponded, as he was introduced. “I just escaped | 
greeting her as Miss Hampstead—she’s so like 
her. Miss Hampstead is one of our famous beau- 
ties in New York,” he added to Virginia, with an 
admiring smile that brought the color. 

Before they parted, Virginia had taken their tele- 
phone number, and promised to call them up the 

“next day if she should find that she could postpone 
a previous engagement for Sunday night. In that 
case, “Jack” was to send a carriage for her at six 
o’clock. Then on the way to her boarding-place 
she dropped in to tell her mother’s old friend, Mrs. 
Mayfair, about her adventure. 

“But how do you know they’re not impostors?” 
was the prompt query. 

“Oh, you could tell easily enough. They’re 
lovely people. They live on Grand Boulevard. 
She just took a sudden fancy to me, that’s all.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Mayfair, firmly, “Mr. 
Mayfair shall look up that telephone number 
before you say you’ll go.” 

Half-laughing, Virginia agreed, but there was 
not a shadow of the laugh left when she heard Mr. 
Mayfair’s report. The Grand Boulevard residence 
of these people did not exist, and the telephone 
number given indicated a quarter of the city where 
it would be unsafe for a young girl to go. 

After they had talked it out, Virginia exclaimed, 
“But I don’t want to learn to suspect everybody! 
it’s ‘better to trust and be deceived.’ ” 

“Which doesn’t mean, my child,” Mr. Mayfair 
broke in, “that I’m dumbly to receive counterfeit 
money at my bank rather than doubt it. We can’t 
carry on the business of life that way.” 

“But must you assume that all the good money 
is counterfeit, too?” 

“Test. Learn to test. Excessive flattery is a 
pretty good sign of bogus humanity. If a stranger 
should come into the bank and tell me he liked my 
looks because I was a counterpart of his friend, 
Prince Charming, do you think I’d take him to my 
heart at once? Of course, that wouldn’t be so 
likely to deceive a grizzled old man like me, but 
even in your case —” 

“Please, that’s enough, Mr. Mayfair,” said Vir- 
ginia, wineing. ‘‘You’ve made your point.” 
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OUTSIDE THE FENCE. 


‘““'T’he violet is a modest flower, ain’t it?” The 
lady kneeling on the grass started and rose, 

and dividing the freshly gathered bunch of violets 
in her hand, offered half to the small girl, clinging 
like a limpet to the fence, whose longing eyes 
begged for them. 

“And I hope teacher will be pleased,” she said. 

“Why-ee!” marveled the child. “How’d you 
know I wanted ’em for teacher?” 

“Oh, I just guessed,” said the lady, laughing. 

“But it was easy,” she told a friend afterward; 
“it often is. Teacher’s influence on the infant* 
mind and vocabulary is specially in evidence since 
the day of nature study and school gardens came 
in; and then, there always have been the poets, 
and ‘speaking pieces’ in school. Only the other 
day a little freckle-nosed boy was fascinated by 
my long row of crimson tulips. He hung on the 
gate a long while in fascinated silence, and then: 

“Gee! Them are flowers!’ he broke out, add- 
ing pensively, ‘Spring brings all things beautiful.’ 

“Spring certainly does, and the violet really is 
a modest flower; but the trail of teacher was not 
difficult to follow. Another little chap was inter- 
Men inthe same gay tulips from a different stand- 
point. 

“All them grew up out’n a teenty seed,’ he in- 
formed me, importantly, over the fence. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





“Most flowers do,’ I agreed, ‘but not these. 
These came out of a bulb.’ 

“‘Nope. They got ter come out’n a seed. 
Teacher said so,’ he insisted. There was one 
stray tulip out of line, and with a scoop of my 
trowel I lifted it, bulb and all. 

“*Take that to teacher, and she’ll explain,’ I 
told him. 

“He did, and she did; for next day he sang out 
as he passed : 

“*You was right, but teacher was, too! 
raise tulips outer seeds, only you don’t.’ 

“The children pass my garden in troops—there 
are two schools not far away. Keen eyes watch 
and praise my succession of bloom, and shy little 
visitors have learned that when they ask for 
flowers for nature study or the drawing class, I 
will not begrudge my best; and bunches of my 
simpler, more abundant blossoms go often, 
clutched in eager hands, carrying—I hope she 


You kin 


knows—a double message of friendly greeting to | 


‘teacher.’ A garden is a great maker of friends— 
even outside the fence.” 
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QUICK WIT IN WAR. 


Mt of the success of Colonel Mosby and his 
partizan rangers in the Shenandoah Valley 
was due to their dash and bravery, but an almost 
equal amount to the quick wit of their leader, who, 
says the author of “Mosby’s Men,” was never at 
a loss to turn a situation to his own advantage. 


One night, while scouting with four or five of his 
men on the Winchester pike, he saw a squad of 
cavalry approscnng from the direction of town. 
It was the Federal patrol on its rounds, and Mosby 
and his men were between them and their camp. 
When they got within hail they stopped and in- 
quired of the Confederates who they were. 

“Friends, with the countersign,” replied Colonel 
Mosby, with his best imitation Yankee twang. 

“One of you advance, then, and give the counter- 
sign,” was the response. ‘ 

“No,” said the colonel, sharply, “you are coming 
from the direction of the enemy. One of you 
advance.” 

As this was an entirely correct proposition, one 
of them rode forward. 
colonel said to him in a low, but terribly distinet 
voice, as he leveled his revolver at him: 

“Give the alarm and en are adead man! Iam 
Mosby. Call to the others that it is all right and 
to come on.” 

The prisoner did so, and five more of Uncle 
Sam’s gallant defenders marched confidently up 
to the muzzles of as many revolvers and quietly 
surrendered. 
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THE TRAITOR’S CUP. 


mong the treasures which adorned the “den” of 
Sir Walter Scott was a china saucer—the 
memorial, according to the author of “Edinburgh 
Under Sir Walter Scott,” of a striking incident in 
the domestic life of Scott’s father and mother. 


One autumn Mr. Scott, senior, had a client who 
came regularly every evening at a certain hour to 
the house,and remained in his private room usually 
long after the family had gone to bed. 

1¢ little mystery of the unknown visitor excited 
Mrs. Scott’s curiosity, and her husband’s vague 
statements increased it. One night, therefore, 
although she knew it was against her husband’s 
desire, she entered the room with a salver in her 
hand, and offered the gentlemen a dish of tea. 

Mr. Scott very coldly refused it, but the stranger 
bowed and —y oy a cup. Presently he took 
his leave. Then Mr. Scott seized the empty cup 
and threw it out on the pavement. His wife was 
astonished at first, but not when she heard the 
explanation. 

“TI may admit into my house, on business, per- 
sons baggy Fe sagged to be treated as guests of 
~ aS Neither lip of me nor of mine comes 
after Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.” 

It was actually the traitor, Secretary Murray, 
who bought off his life and fortune by giving 
evidence against his gallant Jacobite associates. 
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UNINTENTIONAL SABBATH- 
BREAKING. 


n the early days of New England it was the cus- 

tom to keep the Sabbath from sundown Satur- 
day night until the same hour on Sunday. That 
this practice was attended by pitfalls is shown by 
an incident told in the “Papers of the Connecticut 
Valley Historical Society.” There lived in Rye- 
field a thrifty dame, an enterprising, driving 
woman and a notable housewife. 


The good woman was not willing to lose Sunday 
evenings out of her catalogue of housework, but 
she was pious withal, and strictly kept the day to 
the sunset limit. As soon as the sun was fairly 
below the horizon she would begin her washing. 
and get her clothes ready for drying bright and 
early on Monday morning. 

One cloudy Sunday she, supposing the day was 
ended, changed her Sunday gown, rolled up her 
sleeves and went to work. As she was scrubbing 
— in the kitchen, her face toward the west 
window, the clouds suddenly broke, and the great 
round sun shone in, full on the poor Sabbath- 
breaker at work. She gave one cry of amazement 
and horror and fled the kitchen. 

After that sinful day, she never began her work 
on Sunday evening. 
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THE HANDY MAN. 


trange duties fall to the lot of staff-officers on 
service, if we may judge by a story in the 
Cornhill Magazine. 


The late Sir Archibald Alison, who was con- 
nected with the Ashanti expedition in 1873, suf- 
fered from the malarious climate, and was ordered 
to take a specific dose, which, although probably 
most salutary, was certainly rather nauseous. 

His aide-de-camp handed it to him, and advised 
him to hold his nose in taking it. 

“But, my dear fellow, how can I?” 
Archibald, pointing to his empty sleeve. 

“Don’t let that stand in the way, sir,’ replied 
the aide-de-camp; and respectfully seizing his gen- 
eral’s nose, he held it till the dose was swallowed. 


said Sir 
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WASTE OF TIME. 


|" the days when piano lessons were thought a 


necessary part of a young woman’s education, | 


‘vithout regard to aptitude, the head of a fashion- 
able school in St. Petersburg asked Rubinstein 
how many hours a day her pupils should practise 
the piano. 


“None,” was the laconic response of the great | Substitute. 


pianist. 


When he came up, the | 
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When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 

retiring brings refreshing sleep. 


{Adr. 








LASELL SEMINARY 


for Young Women. 


Unusually strong courses in Household Economics. 


Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston | 


masters. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intellect, 
develop a sound body, and to fit the student for the 
womanly duties of life. Catalogue on request. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 








For Infants 
Invalids 





Benger’s Food is different from every 
other food obtainable. It is highly 
nutritious and extremely palatable. 
Is enjoyed when all other foods are 
distasteful. Is retained when all other 
foods are rejected. 


In order that every one may have an 
opportunity to make a trial of Benger’s 
Food, a sample tin will be sent free 
on request. 


Write To-day. 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 














Forty years of most 
exacting use under all 
conditions of washing and 
wear, always giving even 
more service than was 
reasonably expected of 

it, is the record behind every yard of 


Hydegrade | 


GALATEA 


Supreme among all wash fabrics; ideal for 
boys’ and girls’ suits and dresses, also for 
women’s outing suits and shirt waists. 
Wears like iron, its beautiful, fresh appear- 
ance, both in color and finish, remaining 
after repeated washing. 

Dealers everywhere sell Hydegrade 
Galatea in an inviting line of patterns, 
stripes, checks and plaid effects. 20 cents 
the yard. Be sure that Hydegrade appears 
on the selvage. A fine assortment of 


Children’s 
Ready-Made Garments 
also await you at your dealer's. Ask to see 
them. All patterns, colors and contrasts. 


They solve the problem of dressing children 
neatly and economically. 
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MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 
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Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this 1. Look for it. 
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If not at your dealer's, write. Send name 
and address for free samples, with valuable 
book about this and other H ydegrade fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


















The “Irish Mail Car” will go as, 
fastas the youngster likes. 
But itis go low that / | 
isnodan- , 
oor 
building exercise with the 
. ogee 
“Irish Mail 
The Car the children a! 
| know. Safe, simple, rub- 
red, cary running. 
| Be sure to get the genu- 


ine. Tlustrated Catalog. 
| @LHiN-Standard Mfg. Co. §27 Irish Mall Ave., Anderscn, Ind. 


The Rubens Shirt 


|For Infants, Misses and Women 








Trade-Mark 


No Trouble 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatalto a great many children. 
Get the Rubeus Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


TheGenuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 





RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Tried Lenox Chocolates? If 
not, get a box to-day. My, but 
they're good! Made in the largest 
and brightest confectionery factory 
in the country. 


Lenox Chocolates are one of the favorite 
varieties of Necco Sweets, 500 kinds of 
which are sold under the Necco Seal. To 
know the goodness of Lenox Chocolates 
is to know the excellence of a// the Necco 


kinds. Look for the seal on the box. 


All dealers who sell 
sis lesa an hte highgrade goods 
a handsome art 


have Necco 8 weets. 
SweETS 
\ ete box. Either pack- 









send us 25c foran 
~~ ° attractive pack- 
#N0X 
Choco lates ; or, 
better still, or- 
der aspecial 
$1.00 packagein 


} 


If yours does not, 
wf Jj age sent postpaid. 


soston. ef WEW ENGLAND 
—_— CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Boston, Mass. 























FREE 


Generous sample “*3-in-One”’ tor your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 43 Bdwy., N.Y 








W. L. DOUGLAS 


$3.50 SHOES 


$3.00 & 


sea" SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


$25,000 } E 
Reward | Tore we sus. 


who receive the highest wages 
workmanship cannot be excellec 


I could take you into m large factories at Brockton, Mass., 
y W. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 

would then understand why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 

longer and are of greater value than any other make. 

d. $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at a 

The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and 

Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes, 

factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. 


and show you how carefully 


My $4 Gilt Ei and 
AUTION! 


“ea 


one who can prove W. 
does not make & se 
Men’s $3 & $3.50 shoe 
manufacturer. 
THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 

| all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 
| Style, easy-fitting and superior wearing qualities. 
| the leathers and other materials for each part of the shoe and 
every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
| organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
— in the shoe industry, and whose 


Catalogue free. 


BEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


L. 
i 
s 


The selection of 





c price. 
rice stamped on bottom. Take No 

If he cannot supply you, send direct to 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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ere in these quiet fields where summer lingers, 
And morning flings its roses on the hills, 
Where in the stream the willow dips its fingers, 
And every flower its cup of incense spills; 
Far from the haunts of daily toil and sorrow 
Our feet may wander for a little space, 
Leaving the path of thorns until the morrow, 
To find, in quiet fields, a resting-place. 
Here where the sunbeams sleep upon the clover, 
We, too, may pause, in idle summer dreams; 
For one brief day care’s tyranny is over, 
And earth is not the dreary place it seems. 
Free as a bird on song-sped pinions soaring, 
Thought speeds afar to sing in clearer skies; 
A lay whose glad, harmonious outpouring 
Drowns the refrain of life’s discordant cries. 
On these fair hills the blue of heaven draws nearer, 
And earth’s dark ways are filled with sudden light ; 
The tear-dimmed vision of the soul grows clearer, 
And Hope’s glad wings are plumed for eager flight. 
Lay down the burdens that so sorely press thee, 
Drink of the healing draft that nature yields; 
Loosen thy sandals—naught shall here distress 
thee— 

Peace guards the portals of these quiet fields. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE. 


r. Gordon wasted no 
M time in business 
hours. When he 
wanted a new suit of 
clothes, the tailor came to 
his office and measured 
him there. On one of 
these occasions, as they 
passed through to an inner room, the tailor 
came face to face with the new bookkeeper, and 
there was an evident, although silent and 
embarrassed recognition, which Mr. Gordon 
noticed. 

He turned it over in his mind several times 
while the tailor was measuring him. As he 
replaced his coat, and the tailor rolled up his 
tape to go, Mr. Gordon said to him: 

‘*T want you to tell me what you know about 
that man.’’ 

‘“*T hate to tell you, Mr. Gordon,’’ said the 
tailor, ‘‘and yet I think I ought. That man is 
a convict. He stole from a firm I buy from. 
He’s just out of prison.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Mr. Gordon. ‘‘Nothing 
is to be said to any one else, you understand, 
but I wanted to know.” 

Mr. Gordon was a man of prompt action. 
His decision was immediate, and his impulse 
to put it into effect was so swift that his 
hand was on the bell before he thought twice. 
But before ringing he stopped for a second 
thought. 

‘‘Of course I must discharge him,’’ he said. 
‘*In a business like mine I can’t have any one 
round that I can’t trust. And yet it’s a little 
hard, if the fellow really meant to do better. I 
see now why he offered himself at such low 
wages, and why he keeps so carefully inside.’’ 

He opened the cash-book, and looked over 
the entries since the hew bookkeeper came. The 
work was done with almost painful accuracy. 
Mr. Gordon read them through, and ran over 
the balances. It was all straight thus far. 

‘*Of course it is,’”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ But 
how long will it continue so? I never can be 
sure what day he will break again in the old 
place. Business is business. I must have men 
whom I can trust.’’ 

So he rang the bell. 

The new bookkeeper came in, his prison 
pallor intensified by his fear. He tried to walk 
erect, but Mr. Gordon thought of the lock-step. 
It was strange, he thought, that he had not 
noticed these things in the beginning. 

‘* Mr. Gordon,’’ the man began, ‘‘I know 
why you have called me. I know what that 
man told you. It was bound to come, sooner 
or later. I have expected it every time the door 
opened since the morning you employed me. I 
saw your advertisement in the paper, and came 
to you, and it seemed too good to be true when 
you employed me on the spot. I could hardly 
help shouting for joy, ‘Thank God, I’ve found 
a chance to be an honest man!’ But I realized 
that you would never have taken me if you 
had known. You are a just man. You prob- 
ably never did a dishonest thing. You can’t 
understand how a man could steal, and yet do 
right next time. I knew it must come. | 
wanted to tell you, but I didn’t dare.’’ 

Mr. Gordon sat quietly, apparently unmoved 
by the man’s despair. 

‘*Jones,’’ said he, ‘‘you are right. If I had 
known I never should have hired you. I’ve 
got to trust the men whom Ii employ. I can’t 
afford to have men in my office whom I can’t 
trust. And so I’m going to keep you and. give 
you another chance. No thanks now. Get 








back to your work. Hold up your head. Act 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





like an honest man. I’ll trust you till the first 
time you steal.’’ 

The bookkeeper went back, and Mr. Gordon 
meditated. 

‘**It wasn’t at all what I meant to say,’’ he 
pondered. ‘‘ When I opened my mouth to 
answer him, it was with the full intention 
of discharging him. But what's a man’s relig- 
ion for if it isn’t for a thing like this? 

‘*T looked at the poor fellow’s pale face, and 
I said to myself, ‘Ye have done it unto me.’ 
He didn’t even dare ask me to keep him, but 
his eyes were so hungry for a chance to be a 
man, I just couldn’t help it. 

**T suppose I shall worry some now. No; 
I won’t, either! I’ll give him another chance 
on the level. 

‘*My religion has been all justice; it’s time 
I imported a little mercy into it. I'll ‘take 
thought,’ and add that cubit to my spiritual 
stature. Anyhow, I’ve given my word, and 
he shall stay.’’ 

Up to this present hour the bookkeeper 
remains, and with increased salary ; for he has 
proved efficient and trustworthy, and Mr. Gordon 
says that, as for himself, it did him good, and 
tested his religion in a new place. 
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OUT OF THE PAST. 


ome of the old customs kept up in English 
S schools by way of tradition seem very curious 
to the student of to-day. Their excuse for 
being is far in the past, and robbed of all meaning, 
they play a senseless part in the drama of school 
life. Within the last quarter of a century many 
of these practices have been abolished in the con- 
viction that, however valuable historical tradition 
may be, much of it is useless lumber, hindering 
progress. Such a law, for example, as for many 
years was nominally in force at Eton, was, on the 
very face of it, both useless and ridiculous. 


The river at Eton was regarded as being “in 
bounds” ; that is, the students could go there at 
ony time without permission. But the road which 
led to the river was out of bounds. River sports 
held a large and encouraged place in school life, 
and yet to get to this permissible spot Etonians 
must go on forbidden ground. 

Of course this rule could not be actually enforced. 
When @ master met a boy on his way to the river, 
the master looked the other way, and the boy 
popped into a shop. 

eats tells of an encounter with a master who 
entered a confectioner’s shop while a lad was 
eating an ice. The boy shut up one eye and held 
up his spoon in front of the other, while the master 
pretended not to see him. 

A small Etonian got into trouble one day by 
demanding a fulfilment of the letter of one of the 
old customs. According to a statute of Henry VI 
on one day of the year every colleger was entitled 
to receive threepence or half a sheep, three pen- 
nies being the value of half a sheep at the time 
the law was passed. On the appointed day the 
bursar would appear in the hall and give cach boy 
his threepence. 

One day, not man ty ago, a small and im- 
—— pupil demanded the half sheep instead of 

he money. The bursar flew into a terrible rage 
reported the matter to the doctor, and succeeded 
in obtaining for the boy a sound flogging. 

The young scamp, however, received a compen- 
sation for his smarts. The next day after his 
corporal punishment he met his tutor, who hap- 
pened to be a sympathetic man with a keen sense 
of humor. 

“‘Master Bramwell,” he said, “I hear you are a 
great criminal. You have asked for a half sheep 
and got a flogging. Come to breakfast with me 


on Sunday. Now, boy, what would you like to. 


eat? 
“Please, sir, goose!” stammered the delighted 
lad, and he had goose. 
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ALL DAY BEFORE HER. 


n no other town than Dublin is the traveller so 
| impressed by the fact that the public vehicles 

are really servants of the public. A writer in 
Macmillan’s Magazine declares that in Dublin are 
a people who refuse to be dictated to. No white 
posts, registered stopping-places, are considered. 
Passengers get in where they will and out where 
they will. 


pecngienelie. of course, conductors, being, after 
all, only mortal, deem it necessary to hurry the 
leisurely Fg ery wy who clambers slowly and 
majestically into the car, but his urging is always 
“ie oceet ld dame’s feeli d 

ne evening an 0} ame’s feelings proved too 
much for her. She hailed the car OS late: we 
had passed, and by the time we pulled up she was 
several yards down the road. 

She was ae. arrayed, I remember, in a 
spotiessly white mob-cap and a blue check apron, 
that covered her ample y, 
She had a big basket on her arm, and came 
trundling after the car in a very aggrieved fashion. 

Perhaps the conductor was in a furry; perhaps 
he thought her pace unnecessarily slow; at any 
rate, he clanged the bell vociferously. 

Jerking her basket on to the foot-board and 


tticoat to the very hem. 


catching the brass rail in one hand, she stood on | 


the road and treated him to a flood of eloquence, 
while he tried vainly to make her either enter the 
car or release her hold. The driver was growing 
impatient, and the other occupants were so openly 
amused that the conductor lost his temper. 

“Will ye get on or will ye not?” he thundered. 

“Get on? What else would I be doin’, if ye’d 
oy give me time.” 

nen she did condescend to get on, and finall 
seated herself with a genial smile that embrac 
the entire company. 

“My,” she remarked, “what a hurry we’re in! 
Sure, we have the day before us,”—it was six in 
the evening,—“and that gone man rampagin’ 
and clatterin’ as if Ould Nick was after him.” 
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NAMING THE BABY. 


ean Baptiste is @ common name among the 

French-Canadian folk. One family, which had 

American aspirations, did its best to avert 

this universal cognomen ; with what success is told 

by a writer in the New York Sun, who gives the 

explanation in the words of the mother of the un- 
intentional Jean Baptiste. 

“Fader Lajeunesse, ’e say, ‘Wat for dat chile 
ain’t christen’ yet?) An’I say, ‘We ain’t got no 
name yet, we ain’t.’ 

“An’ Fader Lajeunesse say, ‘You call dat chile 
Jean B’tiste.’ An’ I say, ‘No, sir, nevaire. Dat 
chile goin’ have nice, good Yankee name, an’ dat 


chile goin’ be nice, good Yankee man w’en she’s 
bee » yes, sir.’ 
h’m not educate, me, but ma oldest boy, Emile, 
she most school-t eacher, an’ eets fader say, ‘Emile 
ou fin’ us nice Yankee name and I bring you red 
oque from Mon’real!’ 

“Emile, ’e tink and tink, an’ every day her fader 
say, ‘Wal, Emile, w’at name we goin’ call dat 
leel babee?’ An’ Emile she say: *You wait.’ 

“Along bimeby one day Emile come home from 
de work, trows hees cap i’ de hair an’ say, ‘’Urrah! 
Ah gee nicest Yankee name you hain’t nevaire 
eared. 

“Fader say, ‘Good! I go tell Fader Lajeunesse, 
an’ we get dot babee christen’.’ 

“An’ we all go to de church to see dat babee 
christen’. An’ Fader Lajeunesse ’e take de young 
one in ees harm an’ ’e say, ‘W’at name?’ 

“An’ ma man she say, ‘Syracuse.’ Den Fader 
Lajeunesse ’e so mad ’e mos’ drop de chile. 

“*W’at kin’ name dat for chile?’ ’e yell. *W’at 
for you don’ tack on Cherubusco, 

“An’ so we name her Jean B’tiste, jus’ de same, 


and Emile ’e don’ get ees nice toque from 

Mon’real.”’ 

ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE 
r s 5 rm. 
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‘There’s a rude gray rock on the mountainside— 
A rude gray rock where the lichens grow. 

Sharp into space, where the skies bend low, 

Its gaunt shape thrusts, and far and wide 

The woods around it wave and blow, 

And here in the stillness of eventide, 

The stars look down all tender-eyed, 

When fades the flush of the sunset glow. 


Far, far below winds a quiet stream 

That mirrors the light when the white moon shines, 

And all around, like the voice of a dream, 

Is the murmur of many whispering pines; 

Lo, it is here that the heart divines 

How near to Heaven the earth may seem, 

When away from the world, where the skies bend 
low, 

We drink of the peace that the woods bestow. 
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HIS FIRST FIRE. 


sh irst fire I run to with the injine after I j’ined 
the company was to the Widow Pickett’s,” 
murmured old Hiram Pettigrew, settling 


engine-house. 


teer days. 


“A blind fire *twas, all smoke and no flame,” he 
went on, “and Mis’ Pickett was away, and didn’t 
get back till jest’s we’d got it out. 

“A hard fire ’twas to handle, but we made a 
good job of it, and I was standing triumphant in the 
iniddle o’ the parlor,—a puddly, trickly, streaky, 
smeary, smoky ruination of a place it looked,— 
surveying thie scene, when she come in. 

“TI s’pose maybe I did look a mite satisfied ; any- 
ways, she thought I did, and she was a terrible 
high-spereted woman, and wa’n’t pleased with 


the idee. 

“First thing I knew she flounced up to me ina 
tantrum, and wanted to know what I meant, wet- 
ting down her walls and _ sp’iling her furniture 
when the fire hadn’t teched ’em, and it wa’n’t any- 
ways necessary. 

“Her voice kept rising higher and higher, and at 
last says she, ‘Did it to make trade for your pa’s 

store, ll warrant, you ——e booby! but if ever 
| I buy rag nor stick of him again I’ll be whipped! 
You go home and tell him so, and tell him he’s got 
an idjit fora son—there!’ And if she didn’t box 
my ears ’fore I could wink, and start to box ’em 
again, but I run for it. 

“Yes, sir! L run for it; and I run right to the 
chief and resigned out o’ the compny, too, only he 
wouldn’t let me, not though I told him I’d j’ined to 
fight fires and not to be fit by females. 

“Pll own lve been a bit narvis about women 
ever since. I don’t mind shooing ’em out or carry- 
ing ’em out, specially if wag bo and can’t fuss; 
but as to facing ’em when their things are sp’iled 
—I’d ruther leave that to somebody else. 

“Destruction of household furniture is something 
the female mind ain’t constructed to accept peace- 
able. It jest ain’t. 

“You always stand by, boys, and resky the 
women-folks when there’s danger; that’s your 
duty—but when it’s over don’t you be ashamed to 
dodge ’em quick! That ain’t duty, maybe, but 
it’s sense.” 
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A FUTILE OFFER. 


obody had ever accused Nathan Harlowe 
N of indulging in romance or sentiment. 
| When it came to a question of young Jared 
| Parker’s marrying one of Mr. Harlowe’s daugh- 
| ters, the practical father was amazed to find how 
| little influence his wisdom had. 


“Got his mind all set on ’Phemie,’’ Mr. Harlowe 
| remarked, in a dazed tone, to one of his neighbors, 
| “and I couldn’t turn him no more’n I could turn 
aninjine! I put it to him plain and offered him 
| inducements, but ’twa’n’t a mite o’ use. 
| *Marthy’s the oldest, and ought to be married 
fust, by rights,’ I said to him; ‘and more’n that, 
she’s a suitable height. You’d oughtn’t to take a 
little short piece like ’Phemie, tall as you are!’ 
But I couldn’t convince him. 

«*1’m agoing to have ’Phemie and that mahogany 
bureau she’s told me about,’ he says, laughing. 

“‘Sakes alive, man!’ I said to him. ‘There’s 
two bureaus goes with Marthy, and maybe three!’ 
But he just laughed and shook his he So then 
I gave up contending with him once and for all. 
There’s no reason to him.” 
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IDEAL SERVICE. 


| Jn lands where the burden of domestic problems 

presses heavily, it is hard to understand the 

situation described by Mr. Kimball in “In the 
Tropics.” Few rooms, indeed, are swept accord- 
ing to the principles of George Herbert, nor is much 
service rendered in the spirit which makes “that 
and the action fine.” It 1s good, however, to 
know that such genuine “help” does exist. Mr. 
Kimball was establishing a small farm in Santo 
Domingo. 

I had just pitched my tent when a very tall, 
very black man presented himself with a smiling 
face and a profusion of bows. He bore a woven 
basket filled with oranges, limes, bananas and 
plantains, which he bestowed upon me from his 
wife. He had come to offer his services and those 
of his family. His name was Juan Garcia, and I 
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ped heard of him before as a willing, industrious 
laborer. 

He assured me his Anita was unsurpassed as a 
cook and unrivaled as a washer of fine linen, and 
in either capacity was entirely at my service. 
Juan, himself, I found had a ready hand for any- 
ing. 

At night Anita appeared to get my supper. 
My own provisions were rather scanty, but she 
brought with her a board tray covered with a 
clean white cloth. Raising the covering, she dis- 
played toasted cassava, two eggs, a boiled pigeon, 
and a frothing cup of chocolate. These she pre- 
sented, asking me to “excuse her boldness in 
requesting me to taste of them.” 

hat night I slept soundly. Waking at dawn, I 
was surprised to see the form of a man stretched 
full-length across the entrance of my tent. It was 
Juan, and he awoke as I stirred. 

“Why, how came _ you here?” I asked. “How 
long have you been lying there ?”’ 

“All night, sefior. I left Anita with the children 
and came back to keep you company. I thought 
as sefior was a stranger he would be sad and 
solitary by himself.” 

“That was kind of you, Juan j but I did not hear 
you when you came.’ 

“No, sefior was asleep, so I only said, ‘May God 
protect him!’ and lay softly down and slept.” 
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A ROYAL GODFATHER. 


t is always interesting to get inside glimpses of 
| royal life, and to see the kingly personages with 
their crowns laid off and their scepters tucked 
away out of sight. Mrs. Falls, in her “Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes,” gives many charming 
views of her childhood life, when her father held 
a court position at Hanover. The following pretty 
story is given in her own words: 


The king was my godfather. 
birthday came round there was no present from 
him. I was terribly disappointed. If only there 
had been a penny doll! was jeered and laughed 
at by my brother and sister. 

*‘Where are your godfather’s presents?” they 
mops —- 

t last I passionately seized all my gifts and 
threw them round the room, dancing with rage 
and fury. Inthe midst of all the tumult, in walked 
my mother with the king. 

“What is this all about?” she sternly asked. 

The king was much amused k me on his 
knee, and patting Ef little hand, said: 

“Tell godfather all about it.” 

I did. Tightly clutching him round his neck 
with sobs and tears I told my baby sorrows. And 
he, dear old man, before whom all others trembled, 
said: 


One day when my 





“You are quite right. The king ought to remem- 
ber his godchild.” 

He gave me the bonbons he always carried for 
me, and added: 

“Your mother will let you go to the palace next 





himself more easily on the bench before the new 
He liked to recall the fact that he 
had been a fireman himself once, in the old volun- ; 


weer I am going to have a party for all good 
children.” 

Next week I went. The room was a mass of 
Christmas trimmings. One beautiful tree, all cov- 
ered with gifts, was said to be for a little girl, a 
favorite of the king. How we all wondered! 

By and by a page came up to me, and said, “The 
tree is for you.” 

I was dumfounded at first. Then I danced wildl 
about. The German children were_jealous, bu 
the king lifted me on his shoulder. hen he put 
me down some childish instinct made me kneel 
down and kiss the hand he held out to me. 
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A SAILOR’S WORK ALOFT. 
uch of the romance of sea life in the past 
lay in the fact that a large part of the 


sailor’s work was done aloft. The Sea 








Breeze describes a feat once performed by a skilful 
seaman. The good ship Living Age, like other 
fine ships of forty years ago, had her three royal- 
masts tipped with gilded balls. They were for 
show in port, but were taken down at sea. On 
one oceasion, however, the balls were neglected 
until the second day out, and when the mate 
ordered them down, the ship was struggling in a 
gale under close-reefed topsails. 


The balls were successfully removed from the 
mainmast and mizzenmast, but the man sent to the 
foreroyalmast-head came back without the ball. 
It is little wonder that he did so. The royalmast- 
head extended as a bare 
above the eyes of the rigging. At the top was an 
iron rod which supported the ball; a hollow shank 
six or eight inches long at the bottom of the ball 
s ip d down upon the rod. 

e sailor had to climb the pole, make a piece 
of marline fast to the shank of the ball, so it should 
not go overboard when unshipped, then take a 
marlinespike, — from his neck by a lanyard, 
and knock upon the ball to start it off. This 
would be something of a_job with the now at 
anchor in smooth water. ith a ship thrashing 
about in a gale it was too much. 

The job was given to another man, Hinckley, 
who on the next yovage was second mate, and 
later mate and — n. 

Hinckley took the marlinespike, climbed to the 
ball, and after being ee Na about in curves 
and circles and ellipses with an amplitude of forty 
to fifty feet for what seemed an interminable 
time, while the old ship plunged and reared and 
= in the heavy seas, finally came down with 

e ball. 
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A GAME IN EARNEST. 


any a quiet deed of pluck and heroism is 

unrecognized or forgotten. Mr. Thorpe, in 

“The Still Life of the Middle Temple,” 

gives an instance of a piece of courageous acting 

which saved a panic. Capt. John Theaker, of the 

Earl of Eldon, was homeward pound from Bombay 

with a load of cotton. A large number of passen- 
gers were on board. 


About three days out, the captain had good 
reason to believe that the cotton was smoldering. 
Any knowledge of such a catastrophe would cause 
a general panic. It was impossible to put back in 
the teeth of a northeast monsoon, so the com- 
mander quietly prepared for the inevitable. 
* The passengers, bo: from lack of occupation, 
were amused and interested when Captain Theaker 
proposed to play at having a fire on board. He 
said that they would go through all manceuvers just 
as if a conflagration were a place. 

The passengers fell in with the suggestion 
eagerly. The boats were got ready; provisions 
were put in, with water, sails and compasses. 
The seats in the various boats were allotted, and 
the passengers, entering into the spirit of the game 
completely, made up bundles of the valuables they 
considered the most precious. Thus, quietly but 
quickly, the “joke” was carried out to the full. 

When all was ready the captain calmly told the 
players that the game was in earnest and that the 
ship was really on fire, with the flames making 
toward the powder-magazine. The boats were 


speedily got off, and in less than an hour the explo- 
sion occurred. 

The boats were one thousand miles from land, 
but the weather remained fair, and in fourteen 
days every soul was landed in safety. 
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MOVING DAY. 


By E. L. Gould. 


hen Eleanor and Dorothy and 
W Robert and Sidney went to 

visit Grandmother Hollis and 
little Jean, there were always a great 
many good times. Once in a while 
something went a little, just a little, 
wrong. Then Grandmother Hollis 
pulled her gold-bowed spectacles well 
down her nose, and looked over them 
at the five children. When she had 
looked a few minutes, Grandmother 
Hollis always knew just what to do. 

This particular afternoon something 
had gone a little wrong; it was con- 
nected with a game of croquet. Grand- 
mother Hollis asked no questions, but 
when she had looked over her specta- 
eles for a few minutes, as she sat in 
her big rocking-chair on the porch, 
she gave a loud rap with her darning- 
egg on the arm of the chair, and the 
game of croquet came to a sudden 
end. 

Eleanor and Dorothy and Robert 
and Sidney and little Jean all knew 
what that rap meant. They dropped 
their mallets and ‘‘lined up’’ in front 
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** Are Mr. Bright and 
Miss Smiley at home ?’’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD-SQUARES CONNECTED BY 
DIAMONDS. 

The central letters of the diamonds 
spell the name of an important profes- 
sion. 

Upper left-hand square—Name of _a 


month. Nimble. ‘To mature. To 
cleanse. A tropical shrub. 

_Upper_ right-hand square—A_ time- 
piece. To worship. One who drinks to 


excess. A statement of religious faith. 
A collection of animals. 

Lower left-hand square—Pertaining 
to ships. Friendly relationship. 
Strength. To make amends. Ancient 
stringed instruments. 

Lower right-hand NA of 
day. One who wastes time. Dazzling 
light. A Plants of 
growth. 

Connected diamonds—A 
wager. A woman’s name. Goddess of 
Mischief. A letter. A man’s name. 
The language of the ancient Romans. 
Anger. A letter. 


portcullis. large 


letter. To 


2. A CHEST OF TOOLS. 

This is a plan every one may follow— 
remember that sham merits only dis 
gust; others saw the necessity of thrift 
and of learning something. I’m letting 
nothing escape me, although it is a tax 
even now; but | am not a bit discour- 
aged. If I learn, I may come at last to 
realize that to teach is elevating. 








AUNTS. 


‘ 3. 
ae One aunt takes great interest in her 


suits; another is unworthy of notice; 
another has not been long in society; 








of the porch. 

‘Mr. Cross and Miss Fussy will 
please go directly to Hen Cottage for a visit,’’ | 
said Grandmother Hollis, pointing her darning- | 
needle at Robert and then at Dorothy. ‘‘I) 
really think they have been here more than | 
long enough, and I should be glad never to have 
them visit me again.’’ 

Then Grandmother Hollis pushed up her 
spectacles and went on with her darning. 

Robert and Dorothy had very red cheeks as 
they marched across the lawn and up the path 
that led to Hen Cottage; it was a delightful 
place, made over for a playhouse, but it was 
not pleasant to be sent there. Eleanor and 
Sidney and little Jean went back to the croquet- 
ground, but they did not feel quite happy. 
Robert and Dorothy made more fun than 
almost anybody else except when things did 
not please them. 

After croquet, Grandmother Hollis asked 
them to go down to the meadow and pick the 
great crimson clovers for the two big green 
bowls that always stood in the two halls, one 
up-stairs and one down-stairs. When they came 
back, there was a tray with three tall glasses of 
lemonade on the porch. 

“‘Oh, I wish they could have some of this!’’ 
said little Jean, as she sipped hers slowly, look- 
ing toward the Hen Cottage path. 

‘*By the way,’’ said Grandmother Hollis, 
briskly, ‘‘there are some new tenants in Hen 
Cottage. I stepped over there with a couple of 
glasses of lemonade a few minutes ago, and 
found Mr. Cross and Miss Fussy have moved 
out, and I saw there a very pleasant Mr. Bright 
and his cousin, Miss Smiley. The strange 
thing about it is that although their names are 
so different, they are very near relatives.”’ 

‘*May we go to call?’’ asked Eleanor and 
Sidney and little Jean, in chorus. 

‘*M-m, they haven’t been there so very long,’’ 
said Grandmother Hollis, ‘‘and I presume 
they’re not quite settled. But’’—here Grand- 
mother Hollis hesitated for a minute—‘‘I think 
by the time Aunt Abigail and Uncle Tobias and 
little Nancy are ready to call, Mr. Bright and 
Miss Smiley will be glad to see them.’’ 

“‘Oh, you mean we are to dress up and play 
we are callers?’’ they asked, in a chorus. 

“Do let me wear something nice and long 





and ruffly, won’t you?’’ cried Eleanor. 
Grandma nodded knowingly, and they all 
trotted off to the attic. 
It took Aunt Abigail ten minutes—with a 
great deal of help from Grandmother Hollis—to 
get dressed, up in the garret where her clothes 
were kept; it took another ten minutes for 
Uncle Tobias, whose trousers were so very 
much too long for him that they had to be 





THE DANDELION’S REASON. 


By John Albee. 


mall dandelion, golden gay, 

Why do you turn so tall and gray?” 
“ My little lad, I'll tell you true! 
Deep in the earth my tap-root grew 
Which holds me fast a prisoner 
Where I can neither see nor stir. 
I wish to journey with the sun, 
But find my gold will pass with none; 
So up I climb ere frosty fall, 
And make myself a tiny ball. 


Quen 





“With silken sails of gossamer, 
I have an anchor for my needs 
In what the learnéd call my seeds. 
Then on some summer day and fair 
I mount into the wayward air. 
On any wind that blows I ride, 
Travelling joyful far and wide, 
Till, tired, my anchor drops in earth, 
There to await the spring’s new 
birth.” 


' ico. arte ental 
LITTLE POLLY MARY. 


By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


[ittle Polly Mary all the morning hour 


Doted on her bonnet with its new pink flower, 
Wondered if the next day would be bright and clear, 
Wished the jolly holidays came twenty times a year, 


Looked without the window when teacher didn’t see, 
Watched a golden robin building in the tree — 
And when the hour came all too soon for Polly to recite, 


Will you believe, she never gave a single answer right! 
So for failure, on the record-book, her name, alas! was starred. 
Was it because, as Polly thought, the lesson was so hard? 
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pinned up; little Nancy tied on her shaw! and 
sunbonnet without any help, and then they all 
started for Hen Cottage. 
her skirt with both hands so she would not 
trip, until they were near the door; then she let 
it fall to the ground, only holding it up enough 
to show one slipper. She and Uncle Tobias 
stood in front, and little Nancy stood behind 









Aunt Abigail held | 


them with folded arms, after she had rapped 
loudly on the side of Hen Cottage, under the 
window. 

‘**Are Mr. Bright and Miss Smiley at home?’’ 
asked Aunt Abigail, when she had looked at | 
the two people who came to the door. 

**Yes’m, they are,’’ said a voice that sounded | 
like Dorothy’s, but not in the least like Miss | 
Fussy’s. ‘* We are the ones. 
There’s nobody to take your cards, 
but won’t you step right in?’’ 

**I should be happy to,’’ said | 
Aunt Abigail, politely. 

‘* Be happy to,’’ 
Tobias, in a loud voice. 

‘*Happy, too,” said little Nancy. | 

Then with merry laughter they 
all went into Hen Cottage. 


said Uncle 


}am in a hurry to see him. 





another is full of meaning; another 
is a mean flatterer; another airs her 
learning; another is an inhuman creature, but 
cannot help it; another has a terrible temper; 
another is a traveller; another sometimes keeps 


| a secret; another looks like a true aunt, but is 


never found where she ought to be; another likes 
the country; another does not own her home; 
another can never resist atmospheric influence. 


4. RIDDLE. 
I come from the north, 
I come from the south, 
I travel by night and day, 
And man my will may never oppose, 
And none can say me nay. 
I oftentimes am flerce and wild, 
And the stanchest things destroy, 
But for days I may be very mild 
And give relief and joy. 


5. ANAGRAMS, 
Jewels (in the plural). 
We're found amid dons. Does it seem strange? 
At thy mess are red meals served without change? 
The slain crane he buries, and as shipper he’s 
sailing. : 
“Oh, why do you quit us?” rose the sad wailing. 


6. CONCEALED PROVERBS. 

“Come, girls, it’s a long time since we’ve taken 
a walk. Let us wander down this lane that has 
such lovely shade. No snakes here, and that 
turning may make us head for good fortune. O 
Mary, see the hay left in the field! It must be a 
long while since it was made. How brightly the 
sun shines! po re not feel that you can wander 
here all day? It is not unpleasant to lead a 
tramp’s life in spring. 

“I wish I had a horse to drive; we would soon be 
down by the water, but as it is, both you and I 
will have to walk. I cannot do better for you. 
Make haste. Billy said he would wait there. I 
| Besides, 1 am very 
thirsty and want a drink. How hungry | am! 
We might eat some of last year’s apples hanging 
on this tree. Do you suppose they would hurt us? 


| We meant to take a swim when we got to the 


shore, so we do not want to eat much now. 

“How are you going to cross this stream? Let 
us see if we can find a plank to throw across it for 
a bridge. Yes, there is one, but before you put it 
across be sure it is strong. Come, now, let us all 
take hold and toss it across. 
hard to do, was it?” 


That was not so 


7. WORD CHAIN. 
The last three letters of each word are the 
beginning of the next. 
A plant, rimes, a grain, improves. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Bell, fry—belfry. 

2. Tariff, tardy, target, tarantula, Tartar, tart- 
ness, tarsus, Tartarus, tarpaulin, tartan, tarnish, 
Tartary, Tarquin. 

3. Kid, kind; Prue, prune; led, lend; ode, node ; 
rat, rant; hoe, hone; fag, fang; die, dine; lug, 
lung; lie, line; seer, sneer; hag, hang; brow, 
brown; pet, pent; hid, hind; eat, neat; pat, pant; 
flit, flint; sped, spend; swig, swing; tag, tang. 

4. 1. Palm. 11. Page. 

5. Slumberland, Mother Goose, Cinderella, Fairy 
Prince, Cooping. Beauty, Puss in Boots, Tom 
Thumb, Red Riding Hood, Goldilocks, Three 
Bears, Blue Beard, Aladdin. 

6. 1. A shy, ashy. 11. Shooting, soothing. 111. 
Senator, rest on a. 

7. Stone, tones; stable, tables; sear, ears; scar, 
cars; mite, item. 

8. Rural, Ural; scare, care; smile, mile; smite, 
mite; bounce, ounce; links, inks; blink, link; 
aisles, isles. 
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LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Je weir? Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board ang oom 
neer the Institute at mocerase rates. Send for cat- 
slogue of information. BRADLEY POL Y TECHNIC 
INSTITUT! TUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horologica al. 


4 STAMPS 100 all different, Venezuel: a, Uru- 
gurl ar. Paraguay, Peru,Japan, '10¢ 
im Mexico.© tuba, P ppp ines, ce «& Album, 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, 5v per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Me Learn at our school 


—superior, practical 

methods. Living ex- 

pe nses earne 3 a ss TIONS GUARANTEED 
‘atalogue F E. DOI af) INST 

TE eeicaP ni Neches Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

positively prevented by 
on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything. bright; 


ITUTE OF 
One” 
right; free from 
G. 


oils everything 
acid ; W. Cole 
LCLASS PINS civics 


free sample. 
For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
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Co., 43 Broadway, New York. 
Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 


shown in illustration. 


Silver Eats, $1.00 
oz. Sam 





4 le 10c, 
Bterlin, Seer, 
$2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 


FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SIL VER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at _ 
designs and estimates free. 


rices. Special 








Pp 
—-BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y- 





and all alllictions 


SUNBURN, “4,4 0% 
Removes all odor of ape - 
| Mghciat after ‘Shaving. Sold every’ 
“Somple F Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


nailed on receipt 











To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash 


/nquire of First- otene Dry 
Yoods Llous 


The me, Padding “< 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


YOUNG MAN! 


Get ona Live Wire ,1' 


A, 
ail 
Four to five months in VALENTINE’S 
SCHOOL OF TELEGHAPHY will make you a \¥ 
= o r—and the minute you are 
ly to take « position, Trem glo te 9100 you 
. rators receive from 00 per 
g month, Let us tell you how you can, if you 
desire, secure this practical and com 
of instrnetion in our school and ge a good 
paying position, without one cent Brees 
xpense for your tuition, board ons t lodging. 
This is YOUR one great individual = ity— 
and you cannot afford to neglect it. Write us 
today for handsome book and details. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY ;/: 
Estab. 35 years. Jackman Block ‘‘A” d 






Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 














iF YOU HAVE 








ASTHM 


aa FEVER 


METHOD 


SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE 
INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONAL 
SKILFUL 
RELIABLE 
EXPERIENCED 

68000 CASES. 

REFERENCES ANYWHERE. 


D® HAYES, BUFFALO.N.Y. 




















“Solid Comfort.” 


This homely old Rhrase 
titly describes the Worth 
Shoe. Solid, suggests its 
superior make and fna- 
terial, giving the very 
maximum of wearing 
quality. Comfort, de- 
scribes the delightful 
cushion sole, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Sh 
Maker of Shoes Sor §§ yrs. oe 


Light, stylish, graceful, the equal of any shoe 
made, and the cushion sole as an added ad- 
vantage without extra cost. You can wal 
farther, stand longer, en- 
dure more with less 
fatigue bec ause of the 

easy, restful, natural 
footing thi at the cushion 
sole provides. 






DAVID CUMMINGS 
















MEN'S: 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 


WOMEN'S : 
$2.00, 


$3.00, Ask your dealer for 
$3.50, the Worth Cushion 
$4.00, Sole Shoe. 


Ifhe hasn't itsend us his 

name and ask for Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Dyspeptics, Invalids 
and Convalescents 


Horlick’s Malted Milk does not 
tax the weakest stomach. It is 
quickly assimilated and gives 
needed nourishment to thesystem. 

A glass of Horlick’s, served 
hot before retiring, prevents 
sleeplessness. 

Sold and served by druggists 
everywhere. 


Ask for Horlick’s— 
Others are imitations. 


The ideal food for all ages. 








Better thanShopping 


in New York. » 


Our Catalogue in your * 
hands gives you better 
shopping advantages than 
those enjoyed by a 
who live in New 


It enables you to gst the 
same fastidious sty es, -e 
same_ high-grade work- 
manship, the same range 
of choice—but, at prices 
t are actually 
wholesale. 

Glance over the attract- 
ive offers quoted below 
for made-to-order gar- 
ments. Then send for our 
Catalogue and see hun- 
dreds of others equally 
interesting and all clear! 
illustrate dand described. 


FALL and 
WINTER 
SUITS 


$6 to $25 


VISITING DRESSES . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 
RAIN COATS - - + $8.75 to $18 


Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes a full line 
the following ready-made goods : 


Shirt Waists, Furs, 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Coats, 
Underwear, Children’s Coats. 


We Pay Transportation Charges to Any Part of the U. S. 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue sent free to any part of the United States. 
If you desire samples of Materials used in our made- 
to-measure garments, be sure to mention the colors 
you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





















AFTER THE BATH USE 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


A HOT WEATHER 
NECESSITY 
because so soothing, cool- 
ing and healing to the skin. 


A rub down with 
POND’S EXTRACT 
is most refreshing. 
The Standard 
for 60 Years. 


Get the genutue. 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
—never tn bulk 
















LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Agts., 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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ag Si Strike.—A general strike 
was ordered by the Commercial ‘Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, August 16th. Differences had 
for some time existed between the union and 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
panies, growing out of the discharge of certain 
operators. Local strikes had been ordered in 
many cities and towns before the general strike 
order was issued. Certain demands for higher 
wages, a shorter working-day, and so forth, 
accompanied the general strike, but these were 
not the original cause of the trouble. The 
members of the union very generally.complied 
with the order to leave their keys. 
® 

Destructive Fire at Old Orchard Beach, 

a summer resort on the Maine coast, on 
the night of August 15th, burned 17 hotels and 
nearly 100 cottages, and occasioned a property 
loss of about $750,000. Several thousand guests 
were made temporarily homeless, and the flames 
spread so rapidly that many persons lost all 


ot Ht 





that they had with them. Two men were 
killed and several injured by an explosion. 
& 
Ro Conferences.—A meeting between 
the German Emperor and the Tsar of Russia 
in the Baltic off Swinemiinde early in August 
was followed later in the month by a visit of 
King Edward of England to the German 
Emperor at Wilhelmshohe, and to Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary at Ischl. 
King Edward was attended by the under-secre- 
tary of the British foreign office, who held con- 
ferences with the German and Austrian foreign 
ministers. k 
? 
yews and Japan.—The text of the treaty 
between Russia and Japan, which was 
signed July 30th, has been published. It 
pledges the two countries to maintain the status 
quo, and to recognize the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Chinese Empire as well 
as the principle of equal opportunities in com- 
merce and industry for all nations within the 
empire. The treaty has been favorably received 
in Russia, and is generally recognized as an 
abandonment by Russia of any idea of a war 
for revenge, or a reopening of any of the ques- 
tions adjusted by the treaty of Portsmouth. 
2 
i Moment to the Pilgrims. — At 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, August 20th, 
the corner-stone of a monument which is to 
commemorate the signing of the compact of the 
Pilgrims in the cabin of the Mayflower was 
laid with impressive ceremonies. A fleet of 
battle-ships was assembled in the bay in honor 
of the occasion. Speeches were made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Ambassador Bryce, Governor 
Guild and Senator Lodge. The President urged 
the necessity of national regulation of corpo- 
rations, and promised that during the remaining 
18 months of his administration there should be 
no change of policy regarding the enforcement 
of the laws against corporate abuses. 


a 

x Anglo-Russian Treaty.—Official an- 

nouncement has been made of the signing 
of a new treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia. The treaty, it is reported, covers four 
points: the status of Tibet, the spheres of 
British and Russian interests in Persia, the 
spheres of British and Russian interests in 
Afghanistan, and the perpetual territorial and 
political entity of the Chinese Empire. These 
are all questions of great moment in Asiatic 
politics, and this agreement will promote inter- 


national peace. e 


n Anticlerical Movement in Italy, 
inspired by sensational reports in the 
newspapers of abuses in Catholic institutions, 
has led to riotous outbreaks in several places 
and to attacks upon monasteries and schools. 
August 15th, Cardinal Merry del Val, the 
papal secretary of state, while passing through 
Marino, a suburb of Rome, was surrounded by 
a mob, and insulted and brutally beaten. 
& 
i Joachim, a celebrated violinist, died 
at Berlin, August 15th, aged 76. His talent 
showed itself early, and at the age of 8 he made 
his début. When he was 12 Mendelssohn heard 
him, and was so charmed = 
with his performance that | 
he offered to superintend 
his further education, and- 
soon after sent him to 
London, where he made 
his début in 1844, These 
early successes marked the 
beginning of a career which | 
achieved world - wide re- 








nown. Cambridge, Glas- 
gow and Oxford all 
conferred degrees upon 
him. In 1899 the 60th jubilee of the violinist’s | | 
first public appearance was celebrated at Berlin, 

and an orchestra of 200 musicians was gathered | 
together. All the violinists were pupils of | 





JOSEPH JOACHIM 


Joachim, who had gathered from all parts of | 


Europe to do him honor. 
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_ Making of Automobiles.—It ap- 
pears that France, which a few years ago 
led the world in the manufacture of automobiles, 
is relatively dropping back, at least in the 
number of machines produced. For instance, 
in 1900 France manufactured 10,039 automobiles, 
England 2,481, and Germany 2,312. In 1906 
the figures ‘for the same countries were respect- 
ively 55,000, 27,000 and 22,000. In the same 
year the United States, beginning with a few 
hundred in 1902, leaped to the front, producing 
58,000 machines, 3,000 more than France. Italy 
and Belgium have also made enormous strides 
in the last two or three years, the figures for 
those countries in 1906 being respectively 18,000 
and 12,000. ‘ 


oad Motor-Trains.—The Renard road 
motor-train, consisting of a motor of 75 
horse-power and three coaches, two for pas- 
sengers and one for baggage, was exhibited at 
the Olympia Motor Show in England recently, 
and proved so successful that the possibility of 





b:: sisi 
the extensive use of such trains is seriously 
discussed. Each unit of the Renard train has 
a longitudinal driving-shaft and gearing for the 
wheels. Universal couplings connect up the 
driving-shafts with the motor on the traction- 
car. The unity of movement established in the 
driving and steering apparatus of the entire 
train enables it to travel on the road as easily, 
it is asserted, as a single motor. 
& 

. Ants of the Himalayas.—In the 

Himalayas, on the side facing India, the 
limit of perpetual snow is about 6,500 feet higher 
than in the Alps. One result of this is that 
various forms of life are found in the great 
Asian mountains at an elevation which seems 
extraordinary. Among these are many species 
of ants, which have been particularly studied 
by Dr. August Forel. Up to nearly 10,000 feet 
the ants are very abundant, and even at the 
elevation of 12,000 feet four species have been 
found, and it is believed that more careful inves- 
tigation would show that they exist even at 
13,000 feet or more. <A unique fact, not found 
in any other great mountain range, is that the 
Himalayas possess an immense variety of local 
species of ants. Out of 115 forms recognized in 
the Himalayas, 50 are peculiar to those moun- 
tains. o 


erry X-Rays.—Before the German 

Society of Physics, F. Dessauer recently 
exhibited an apparatus for the production of 
X-rays of extraordinary penetrating power, his 
idea being that such rays might prove useful 
in the medical treatment of deep-seated diseases. 
By employing Roentgen tubes in which the 
exhaustion of the air is carried to a very high 
degree, and through which, in consequence, the 
electric discharge can be sent only by means of 
a very great tension, he produced rays so pene- 
trating that they readily passed through the 
bones as well as the flesh, so that a radiograph 
of the hand made with these rays showed hardly 
any image of the bones. With ordinary rays 
the energy at the surface of the body is a hun- 
dred times more intense than at a depth of five 
millimeters in the tissues. With Dessauer’s 
rays the penetration is very much more pro- 
found, ® 


har Lightning of Vesuvius.—Among 
the remarkable phenomena connected with 
the great eruption of Vesuvius in April, 1906, 
Professor Matteucci, in a recent report to the 
Italian Geological Society, mentions the electric 
discharges in the huge column of smoke, gas 
and steam that rose, swaying with the wind, 
thousands of feet above the crater. Many dis- 
charges took place between, the column of smoke 
and the earth, and these are described as having 
been of extraordinary intensity. The greatest 
measured height of the column during the 
eruption was about 42,600 feet, or in round 


numbers 8 miles. * 


——- Telephones.—The Civil and 
Military Gazette reports that Lord Kitch- 
ener has accepted for use in India a form of 
movable telephone, which can be employed 
with great facility in the field. The cable 


|| weighs only seven pounds per mile, but is so 
|| well insulated that it can be stretched across a 
|| seam of water without loss of current. 


It 
withstands a strain of 120 pounds. An appara- 
tus for placing and removing the cable, working 
| automatically, and capable of being attached to 
a saddle, is employed. Recently in the Punjab 
a horseman, proceeding at a gallop, placed 
the cable over a distance of two miles in seven 
minutes. To remove it 18 minutes were required. 
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Kitchen Profits. 


All the bread, | 
biscuit, cake and 
pastry-making qual. 
ities of wheat are 
rorey aor -bale t- 0 =<: Ob bal 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore, 
saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
saved is as good as 
money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustratec 

weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single vee issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
i ar. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AVOIDING SCARLET FEVER. 


Pyro fever is an eruptive dis- 
ease, attacking persons of any 
age, but usually children, since, 
owing to its wide prevalence and 
exceedingly contagious charac- 
ter, few persons attain adult life 
without having been exposed to 
it. For this reason it is classed 
among the diseases of childhood. 

It is the most serious of all the 
ordinary children’s diseases, for, in addition to the 
direct mortality, which varies in different epi- 
demics between two and thirty per cent. of those 
attacked, it is prone to leave behind an acute or 
chronic disease of the kidneys, or an inflammation 
of the ears which may cause permanent deafness. 

It is exceedingly contagious at all stages, from 
the very beginning until the last bit of skin has 
peeled,off. This contagion is carried in the dis- 
charges from the nose and throat, and in the bits 
of skin thrown off in the final stages of desquama- 
tion, or “peeling;’”’ and it is very long-lived, per- 
sisting sometimes for months in handkerchiefs, 
bedding, clothing, and even the toys of the 
sufferer. 

A scarlet-fever patient should be treated in a 
room without carpets, window hangings, or up- 
holstery—indeed, the room should be bare of all 
furniture, even books, except what is absolutely 
necessary. No one, except the nurses in charge 
and the doctor, should ever be permitted to enter 
the room, which should be in the upper story, and 
as far away as circumstances will permit from the 
living-rooms of the rest of the family. 

The room should be always thoroughly venti- 
lated—through the windows, the door being kept 
closed. Once a day the floor, walls and furniture 
should be wiped with a damp cloth wrung out of 
an antiseptic solution. No utensils should be car- 
ried from the room. The discharges, after having 
been mixed with a powerful antiseptic and allowed 
to stand an hour, should be transferred to another 
vessel outside the sick-room door and immediately 
emptied into the sewer or cesspool. 

Food brought to the sick-room should be trans- 
ferred at the door to special dishes used only by 
the patient and nurses, and all waste food should 
be thrown into a vessel containing a disinfectant, 
or, better, burned, if there is a stove in the room. 

All soiled linen should be soaked for several 
hours or boiled before being taken away, and 
should not be mixed with the family wash. 

Nurses leaving the room for necessary air and 
exercise should change the outer garments outside 
the door, and should avoid meeting or talking with 
any one outside the sick-room. 
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A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN. 


he story was told in The Companion some 

time ago of a member of a “school city” in 
Chicago who defeated his teacher in debate on the 
question of war, which, the boy maintained, is for- 
bidden by the ten commandments and is always 
wrong. Now comes from Philadelphia the story 
of a girl who was also admitted to citizenship in 
such an organization, and who upset promptly all 
the expectations of the schoolmistress. 

Every teacher who had ever struggled over her 
admitted that Marie Parola was a torment and a 
plague. There were five hundred other girls in 
the same building with her, but Marie held all 
records as truant, slattern and mischief-maker. 

This is the way she appeared to her teachers, 
but she must have had good qualities which were 
apparent to her fellow pupils, although not to the 
teachers. With the girls of her class Marie was 
almost universally a favorite. 

After a time a “school city” was organized 
among the pupils, and to the disgust of the 
teacher, Marie was elected almost unanimously 
as delegate to the common council from her room. 

“What shall I do?” her teacher asked of the 
other “‘schoolma’ams.” 

“Wait and see,” they counseled. 
will be afraid to come any more.” 

But the next morning Marie was on hand bright 
and early, attired as for a ball. When the teacher 
arrived Marie greeted her graciously. Soon there 
entered a pupil as tousled and dirty as Marie had 
usually been. The new “councilman” led her 
aside and laid down the law to her. 

“We are citizens now,” she said. 
want to do this way any more.” 

Another girl who came late was also taken in 
hand and disciplined by the “councilman.” 

Two years later the teacher who had been so 
angry when Marie was elected to the council 


CF 


“Perhaps she 


“You don’t 


admitted that there had never been in the school | 





| is so like that of a parcel of ragamuffins following 
| the hokey-pokey cart that one is impressed by the 
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another influence so sweet, so great and so clean | 
as Marie’s. It is often so in life outside the | 
schoolroom. Responsibility sobers and exalts | 
and brings out qualities the possession of which 
had not been suspected. 


* © 


SIAMESE HOKEY-POKEY. 


touch of appetite “which makes all the world 
akin” is manifest in the streets of Bangkok 
as well as in the thoroughfares of an American 
city. The picture of the crowd of Siamese urchins 
given by Carl Bock in “Temples and Elephants” 


fact that a child is a child the world over. 


“Tsa-kee! Isa-kee!” y 

It is a queer sound when you hear it for the first 
time. A Chinaman comes straggling along the 
road carrying two ore pails, swung at the ends 
of bamboo poles, bawling in long, nasal tones, 
“Isa-kee! Isa-kee!”’ 

Presently a crowd of little boys collects about 
him, purchasing with avidity the strange-looking 
mess denominated “isa-kee.”” The vender collects 
the coppers offered in payment, and places them 
in a small leathern purse tied about his waist with 
a bit of string, there to lie in company with a little 
rank tobacco or opium. 

“Isa-kee” is the Chinaman’s reproduction of the 
English ice-cream, although there is little resem- 
blance between the commodity he disposes of with 
such extraordinary rapidity and the fashionable 
delicacy of Europe. The preparation is apparently 
a concoction of dirty water, half-frozen slush anc 
sugar. Being cold and sweet, it is a favorite of 
native children, and the ice-cream merchant usu- 
ally does a roaring trade. It is amusing to hear 
the little ones exclaim, as they eagerly swallow the 
frozen fluid, “How it burns!’ 
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IN TIME OF TROUBLE. 


hat the folds of “Old Glory” afford good shelter 
in any land is the obvious point of this New 
York Times story: 

During one of the frequent revolutions in Haiti 
a party of Americans made a riding tour of the 
mountains. One morning a member of the party 
suddenly drew rein with an ejaculation, and 
pointed to a lone ridge where an old tattered Stars 
and Stripes fluttered on a bamboo pole. 

“We must pay our respects,” some one said. 

After some search they found a path that zig- 
zagged up to the wild place. They followed it, and 
at last discovered an aged negro sitting before 
his wattled hut smoking his pipe, while he kept an 
eye on the flag. 

“What's the flag for?” some one asked. 

“Pertection,” said the old man, quietly. “I heah 
dey done begin anudder resolution, so I put hit 
up. Yas, suh, I come heah twenty-two yeahs ago, 
an’ hab dat wiv meh. I’m Georgy, as cook on a 
steamer out o’ Savannah. 

“Lak de place? Yas,suh. Plant ey an’ coffee 
an’ cassava. Resolutions doan’ trubbel dis niggah. 
Ebery time dey resolute down yander up goes de 
flag, an’ dat’s all dere is to hit!” . 


* ¢ 


COMPENSATION. 


hen Wilson Hobart married Hetty Lewis 

there were many people who predicted do- 
mestic troubles, even tragedies, but they were 
mistaken. The Hobarts were, to all appearances, 
an unusually happy couple. 


“T reckon Hetty must have learned to keep her 
temper better than she used to,” remarked one 
person, to whom this state of affairs was inexpli- 
eable. “You don’t look a bit older than the day 
you were married, Wilson.” 

“I don’t know as she has,” said Mr. Hobart, with 
his slow smile, “I tell her I guess she’s got 
enough on hand to last her; she needn’t save any 
to accommodate me. And I can tell you,” he 
added, with enthusiasm, “it would take more than 
any temper ever I saw to sour Hetty’s bread or 
her cream pies!” 

® ¢ 


MEANT FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


K a patroness of struggling and discouraged 
artists and musicians Mrs. Follen was not 
markedly successful, although she had plenty 
of money and a warm heart, and was interested 
in art and artists. 


“T’ve brought some of my last winter’s sketches 
to show you,” said one poor young man whom she 
had asked to call upon her, “but I do not feel 
satisfied with them. They are not as good in 
some ways as the work I did a year ago.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Follen, with loud cheer- 
fulness, patting him on the shoulder. “You paint 
just as well as you did last year—as well as you 
ever have. Your taste’s improving—that’s all!” 


* 


A MOVING APPEAL. 


H° was a motherless boy and his father’s only 
child, but some of the relatives had decided 
that he should be sent to a boys’ school, fifty miles 
from home, and at last the father had agreed to 
the plan. 


Forty-eight hours after his boy’s departure the 
father received a letter, which was, although not 
faultless as an example of spelling, so much to the 
— and so in accord with his own feelings, that 

he plans for the future were speedily readjusted. 

“Dear father,” wrote the exile, “it’s all right 
here and I’m not homesick I beleave, but life is 
verry short, and don’t you think you'd better let 
us spend some more of it together? 

“Your affectionate son, Thomas.” 
* 


NEEDLESS CEREMONY. 


te had been hastily bidden to Bobby Hunt’s 
party, and his mother was “rounding him up” 
in front of the wash-stand. 


» 4 mother,” he said, “do I have to have a whole 
ath ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

Peter mumbled something, and his mother asked 
him what it was. 

“T said were you sure it wasn’t just your idea,” 
replied Peter. “I’m certain I heard Bobby’s 
mother tell you over the telephone that the party 
was very informal.” 
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SHE HEARD IT. 


here was a blast of dynamite not far away, and 
aged Mrs. Long turned toward the door with 
a smiling countenance. 
“Come in!” she called. 
“Do you know,” she explained to her caller, 


“that is the first knock I’ve heard in twenty-five 
years.” 








FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 

Skin Cure, 
dici 1 


dattaas Mi. 


Because of its . it, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 
priceless. (Adv. 














BOOKLET ON VARICOSE VEINS 
Sent Free. Tells what varicose veins are, what 
causes them, and the wonderful relief afforded 
by our seamless hee 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Also for weak knees, weak 
ankles, lame joints, swellings, 
muscular cramps, etc. Imme- 
diate relief and many perma- 
nent cures. oven to measure 

y. Send for Booklet with 
self-measuring directions 
and manufacturers’ prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers. 40 Market St. Lynn, Mass. 


FEET OUT 
SHE HAD CURIOUS HABITS. 












When a person has to keep the feet out from 
under cover during the coldest nights in winter 
because of the heat and prickly sensation, it is 
time that coffee, which causes the trouble, be left 
off. 

There is no end to the nervous conditions that 
coffee will produce. It shows in one way in one 
person and in another way in another. In this 
case the lady lived in South Dakota. She says: 
“T have had to lie awake half the night with 
my feet and limbs out of the bed on the coldest 
nights, and felt afraid to sleep for fear of catching 
cold. I have been troubled for years with twitch- 
ing and jerking of the lower limbs, and for most 
of the time I have been unable to go to church or 
to lectures because of that awful feeling that 
I must keep on the move. 

“When it was brought to my attention that 
coffee caused so many nervous diseases, I con- 
cluded to drop coffee and take Postum Food 
Coffee to see if my trouble was caused by coffee 
drinking. 

“TI only drank one cup of coffee for breakfast 
but that was enough to do the business for me. 
When I quit it my troubles disappeared in an 
almost miraculous way. Now I have no more of 
the jerking and twitching and can sleep with any 
amount of bedding over me and sleep all night, 
in sound, peaceful rest. 

**Postum Food Coffee is absolutely worth its 
weight in gold to me.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read, the little health classic, ‘“‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 








BAKER’S 
COCOA 


First in Years! 


9 Firstin Honors! 






First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


weepieas, 4 
WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Registere 
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Pat. Off. 











How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer, and Cost Less Than Any Other Paint. 








Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, 
and Is Not Affected by Gases or Salt Air. 
Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any 
Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off, and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced se 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cozy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 








Carrara Paint is Used on the Most Beautiful 
Homes of the Country. 


The Waldorf-Astoria and many of the magnifi- 
cent hotels in New York City are painted with the 
world-famous Carrara Paint, and this is also true 
of many of the famous clubs and public buildings 
of the great metropolis. Most all of the great 
railroad, palace car, telephone and electric com- 
panies use Carrara Paint in preference to any 
other, because they proved it best by trial. Field 
Museum, Chicago, covering over seven acres of 
ground, is painted with Carrara Paint. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from plain 
brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs and in- 
terior finish of stately hotels; from country barn 
or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm resi- 
dence, suburban home or luxurious city residence, 
Carrara is used because it lasts longer, does not 
fade, doesn’t crack, blister or peel, and covers 
more surface than the highest priced paints. 
It costs less than the cheap mixed paints that 
injure instead of protect. There is but one Carrara. 
It is made by the Carrara Paint Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and any one having a house to paint should 
send for 50 sample colors, free, of this great paint 
that has stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, 
and bear in mind that it is the only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by a positive guar- 
antee in every case. Write to-day and save half 
your paint bills in the future, by sending us your 
name and address as indicated below. 





FREE OFFER. 
Address CARRARA PAINT Co., 172 Fourth Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me FREE by return mail, prepaid, 
60 Sample Colors and handsome Booklet showin 
many buildings in colors, just as they are painted 
with this great paint. 


Give full address—write plainly. 


We absolutely prove to every pro. 
Carrara Paint will cost less, look 
twice as long as any other paint. 


erty owner that 
tter and wear 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 








Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








dime. 








Chiclets! Chiclets! Chiclets! 


You can’t say Chiclets too often, and 
if your neighborhood Druggist 
or Confectioner can’t supply 
you with this dainty pearl-gray, 
candy-covered chewing gum 

when you ask for it, write to us 

and we'll send you a packet for a 


The better kind of stores 


sell Chiclets in 5c. and 10c. packets, 
and in little bags at a nickel an ounce. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 
505 No. 24th Street, 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 




















THE BEST FOOT FOREMOST. 


By Walter Leon Sawyer. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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they’ ve seen ’em; and 
to get ’em lookin’, I 
put the strong points 
forward. The weak 














ones display them- 
selves, remember; I 
can’t cover ’em if I 
try. And once a man 
comes in to inquire 
about a particular ad- 
vertisement, even if 
the property it refers 
to doesn’t please him, 
I’ve got a clue to what 
he wants, and the 
chances are that I can 
suit him to a dot. 
‘**Why, my method 
is moral and patriotic!’ 
says son-in-law. ‘I 
start out by assuming 
that in this great and 
growing country any 








“THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING IS TO 
INDUCE PEOPLE TO LOOK AT YOUR GOODS.” 


Ihe old cronies who complained that his 

winter visit to the city had ‘‘sp’il 

Jared Atkinson were, in their way, prej- 
udiced observers. So was Jared himself, per- 
haps, although he asserted that his fortnight’s 
sojourn had been the making of him. Probably 
the fact lay midway these views. Jared was 
unquestionably more alert, more suave and more 
diplomatic—even if more opinionated. But all 
the changes, whether for good or ill, were due, 
he freely admitted, to the influence of his son- 
in-law, John P. Optimus. 

**He’s a hustler, John is,’’ Mr. Atkinson 
said, proudly reviving memories of familiar 
commerce with a master mind. ‘‘Does more 
business than any other real-estate agent in 
town. My land, what a flow of language that 
feller’s got! And it comes out of his pen jest 
as easy as it runs off his tongue, mind ye! He 
could write a book, or make a speech in Con- 
gress; and, fact is, sometimes when he sells a 
house he does a bigger thing than either on 
"em. 

“*A business like John’s starts with the ad- 
vertisements, as you may say, and after I’d 
read a few and had serious thoughts of buyin’ 
most every place he offered for sale, it struck 
me to“look up some of them that sounded pret- 
tiest. Of course I wouldn’t move into the city, 
anyhow, but there’s a suburb where John 
handles a heap of property, and I kind o’ skir- 
mished round there for two three days with a 
bunch of them advertisements in my hand. 

‘*Now I may as well own to ye that I was 
seandalized, first off, by what I found. There 
was one place where he’d advertised ‘unob- 
structed view,’ and though he didn’t say it, I’d 
surmised that you could see hills and medder- 
land, with maybe a pond or a patch of woods. 
Truth was, from them front door-steps there 
was an unobstructed view of a piggery an eighth 
of a mile away, with not much but swamp in 
between. 

**Well, from that I moseyed back and forth. 
One place, the advertisement said, was ‘near 
Morrison Avenue,’ and Morrison Avenue bein’ 
a street where rich folks live, I looked for some- 
thin’ elegant; but it was a shack in a slum. 
Another advertisement puffed up the ‘large lot, 
with trees and shrubbery,’ and I found ’em, 
sure enough, but the house would ’a’ reminded 
ye of a soap-box set up on end. And a ‘new 
house, with all modern improvements,’ the im- 
provements bein’ told about in a way to make 
your mouth water—well, that new house covered 
the skimped-up little lot o’ land so close that if 
ye fell off the piazza to either side, the neighbors 
could ’a’ jailed ye for trespass. 

‘*By that time I was kind o’ catchin’ on to 
son-in-law’s system. I didn’t bother to look 
at places that the advertisements said were ‘in 
the vicinity of’ aristocratic neighborhoods, and 
I flung away all the advertisements that said 
‘make me an offer,’ because I was afraid that 
if I saw the houses I’d be tempted to offer 
John a can o’ kerosene and a match. 

“I'd had it borne in on me, too, that John’d 
been brought up in the country,’’ Mr. Atkinson 
added, with a knowing smile. ‘‘His idees of 
distances showed it. Ye know in the country 
a mile is as far’s ye can walk without laming 
more’n one leg, and John was measurin’ 
according to. When the advertisements said a 
property was ‘two minutes from station,’ that 
was equal to two minutes by trottin’-hoss. 
And if I’d been going to look at one of the 
places that was ‘convenient to steam-cars,’ I 
should ’a’ told the folks not to expect me home 
till next day. 

**Well, it kind o’ stuck in my crop, all o’ 
this did—’specially after I’d lost my way in 
one 0’ them future metrolopusses that’s mostly 
on the map, and walked two solid hours before 
I met a man that could direct me to the trolley- 
cars. But when I dropped some hints to John 
that night about what was liable to happen to 
story-tellers, he came right up to the scratch 
and stumped me to point out a lie in them 
advertisements of his—and I couldn’t do it, 
nuther. 

***The secret of successful advertising,’ says 
he, ‘is to induce people to look at your goods. 





need can be met, no 
matter what it is. I 
always look on the 
bright side of things. 
I say that a piece of property ought to be taken 


’ | at its best, not at its worst, just as we want 


our fellow men to view us. I elevate my own 
spirit by encouragin’ poetic thoughts, and I raise 
the general average of culture by addin’ a touch 
of romance to the sordid details of business. 
And if there’s any other living man could have 
sold off that Plunkett property, which was half 
rock-patch and the rest bog,’ son-in-law says, 
‘T’ll agree to build for myself on the house-lot 
that lies deepest under water !’ 

**So ye see I got some new idees in town,’’ 
Mr. Atkinsonended. ‘‘Sound ones, too. Hey? 
What?’’ He looked round aggressively, but no 
one spoke. ‘‘And yet I’m free to say,’’ he 
added, after a moment, in the manner of one 


They won’t buy till | 





who speaks his inmost thought, ‘‘that while I 
do believe in puttin’ the best foot foremost, the | 


way John does, maybe it’s jest as well some- 
times not to be the customer that’s under it.’’ 


e ¢ 


‘““MANNA OF THE WILDERNESS.” 


pans across a wilderness with short 
rations gives men an appetite for all sorts of 
game. In ‘‘The Long Labrador Trail’’ Mr. 
Wallace says that in his journey across Labra- 
dor fried pork was a luxury, and longing eyes 
were cast at the scrapings of the frying-pan. 


One day an owl was shot, and went into the 
= to —_ —— et _ a couple of ridges. 
demurred Owl eat mice,’’ said he. 
**Not good man eat him.” 
**You can count me out on owl, too,’’ Richards 
volunteered. 
“Oh, they’re all right!’’ I assured them. 
“The ‘Labrador peop’ always eat them, and 
you’|l find them very nice.’ 





Stanton took charge of the kettle and dished | 


out the rations that night. 

‘** Partridge is gx enough for me,’’ 
Richards, fearing that Shenton might forget his 
ee against owl. 

Me, too ”? echoed Pete. 


“PT take owl,” said I. 


Easton said nothing. 

After we had eaten, Stanton asked, **How’d 
a the od ma Ne Richards ? 

he. ‘Guess it was a 
re. a a: young one you gave me, for it wasn’t 
as tough as they usually are.’ 

“*Maybe it was young, but that partridge 
was owl.’ 

“T’ll be shot!’’ exclaimed Richards. His 
face was a study for a moment, then he laughed. 
“Tf that was an owl, they’re all right, and I’m 
a convert. I’ll eat all I can get after this.’’ 

Pe ag was one of the best owl- hunters of 

7. The men called them the ‘‘manna 

brador wilderness.’’ Pete’s disin- 

clination to eat them was quickly forgotten, for 
hunger is a wonderful killer of prejudices. 
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GROWING, YET NOT INCREASING. 


|B pow Young has only one regular patient, 
the small son of a wealthy neighbor, who 
was confided to his care at birth. 


“‘I declare,’’ said the doctor, recently, having 
caught a glimpse of his patient passing, “how 
that youngster does w !’? 

“Yes, our practice is certainly getting bigger,’’ 
said the doctor’s wife. 








NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL VIEWS. 

Ten handsome colored, of famous_places. Reston, 
Cambridge, Pl nom Lexington, Concord, rae lem, 
2c. Illustrated Catalugue sent with order. M. 
BERTRAM Cv., Boston (Dorchester mer. We » & 


said | 








RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 
Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 

GRAVITY TANK and the | 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 


Any country house can have the luxury 
of running water at very moderate cost. 
For information and catalogue write 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, 
112 High Street, Boston. 


Also Windmills, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, etc. 








THE FAMOUS « 
Taylor’s 

Hat | 

Store. 






Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

. it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 


fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, py meag FO 50 
_— sfaction guaranteed or money . 

TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, “MASS. 


efunded. Send size wanted to 
Remit by Postal or Kxpress Money- -Order. 














Heat Your Home 


with a 


Glenwood 





















0S SOUVENIR POST - CARDS 


en) A =a 


OST CARDS 10c 


You a Yr ao car bo _ wn . wer the w orld ° or F ehiiainns 


IDEAL CO., Dept. 107, Dorche ster, Mass. 


FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 









Especially adapted for 
our New England /fomes 








5 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


, Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS, 402A, 




















Furnace. 


CLENWOOD 





*¢ Makes Heating Easy.’’ 
For old as well as new houses. 
Write for handsome booklet that will 


tell you all about it. Weir Stove 
Co., Taunton, Mass., Makers of 
the famous Glenwood Ranges, Fur- 
naces, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 














Water Supply for 
Country Houses. | 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 








Any pressure 









up to 60 Ibs. 
The best 
ire 

protection. 

INSTALLATION OF 
Send for - 
Catalogue g\ PRESSURE TANK 
“Dp.” os 








Let our Mugineera figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 











Se JANET McKENZIE HILL, the fa- 
S mous culinary artist, editor of the 
Boston Cooking School Magazine. 


She Says: “1 find the Junket 


Tablets unequaled 

in the production of 

ice-cream, smooth in texture, fine-grained and 

inexpensive. When its merits have become 

known it is destined to revolutionize the old- 

fashioned home methods of making ice-cream.” 

We mail 10 tablets and the new recipe post- 
paid for 10 cents, or buy from your grocer. 


CHR, HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Falls, N. ¥. 











BRADFORD COMFORT SHOE. 
**Just the Shoe 
Mother Needs.’’ 


Honest, sensible and well- 
made. Soft Kid Uppers, 
Thick Soft Leather Soles, 
Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Rubber 
Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 
Widths 
Bto EE 















No. 21. $3.00 
Delivered. 
I also make the following Bradford Comfort Shoes: 
No. 20. WOMEN’S LOW CUT, with Gore, $2.50 » post-paid. 
No. 22. WOMEN’S LACED OXFORD - $2.50, 
No. 23. MEN’S LOW CUT, with Gore - $3.00, “ 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
OmAs- A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes. 
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The Bank that Pays 4% Interest. 


BEING SORRY 
BY AND BY 


will not bring back the money you 
have for years been spending on 
trifles. Had you saved this money 
it would to-day represent quite a sum. 


To have money in your pocket is 
to spend it ; to deposit it in our savings 
department—as 10,000 others do 
—is to save it and receive 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet “4%,” 


mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Assets over $8,400,000. Established 1855. 





























Handifold Advantages. 


E 


bathroom. Serves one sheet at a time. 
When you remove a sheet it always 
leaves the next one in position—see 


VERY package in a neat, dust-proof 
carton that is an ornament to any 


illustration. No litter, no bother, no 
waste. The only thoroughly satis- 
factory paper. 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


Fine, soft, sanitary tissue, made from 
absolutely new fresh paper 
stock. If you doubt the importance 
of this matter ask your physician and 
tell him our claims for Handifold. 


Ask your dealer for it by name — 


“HANDIFOLD.” 


If he hasn't it send us his address and 
we'll send you Sample Package Free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leominster, 
48 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 














































—— > s.) 
About our New Sxyik 
Type of Range & : 


that we introduced last season 
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—it has been received with so much favor 
that we are now making it in two sizes 
—the “Palace” and the “Castle.” These new 
Ranges possess all of the famous and exclu- 
sive features that have distinguished all of the 


rawijor 


(oking-Ranges 


Single Damper—Dock-Ash Grates— 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues—Perfected 
Oven—Improved Oven. Indicator— 








~ 















and in addition have the advan- 
tage of being without any end 
hearth, which makes for econ- 
omy of space and convenience 
in many ways. The new method 
of disposing of the ashes—which 
in these Ranges fall into a hod 
far below the 
grate—makes 
their removal easier 
and prevents the grates from 
being warped and burned out. 
The Coal Hod and Ash Hod are side by side, 


of same size, and when the ash hod is emptied 
it can be returned full of coal. 






The “ Palace” is the extra large size; the 
‘“‘Castle”’ is smaller, but otherwise the same, 
and will suit the majority of families. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


Crawfords have more improve- 
ments than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


y Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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